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THE ALLEGED BABYLONIAN DISCOVERY OF THE PRECESSION OF THE 
EQUINOXES 


O. NEUGEBAUER 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


Rien n’égale la rapidité avec laquelle se 
répand l’erreur historique si ce n’est la 
ténacité qu’elle oppose aux tentatives de 
réfutation. 


Duhem, Le Systéme du Monde, I, 21. 


1. HisroriAns constantly face two closely re- 
lated: problems: to make new textual material 
available and to destroy genevally accepted theories, 
The present paper is concerned with the latter 
aspect, in the case of the more and more frequently 
quoted statement that the Babylonian astronomer 
Kidinnu was the discoverer of the precession of 
the equinoxes and that this event can be dated in 
379 B.c., thus antedating Hipparchus by about 
two and one-half centuries. It may seem as if we 
were dealing here with one of those questions of 
priority which are of very little significance. Actu- 
ally the problem has wider implications. It is 
closely related to the problem of the date of origin 
of Babylonian mathematical astronomy, which ex- 
ercised a deep influence on Greek astronomy and 
its continuation in the Middle Ages. It is further- 
more of importance for the evaluation of Baby- 
lonian astronomy and the mutual role of observa- 
tion versus theory during the Seleucid period. 
Consequently it seems to me worth while to dis- 
cuss in some detail the above-mentioned theory 
(which was developed by Schnabel in 1923 and 
1927) and to demonstrate that none of the argu- 
ments on which it was based can be upheld. I 
hasten to add that I do not have the slightest 
interest in questions of personal or national glory 
and that I see no special merit in restoring to 
Hipparchus the priority which he held before 
Schnabel’s publications; nor do I pretend to know 
now more about the history of precession than one 
knew 50 years ago. As a matter of fact, I shall 
mention at the end a short notice from Theon 
Alexandrinus which makes the early history more 
difficult than ever. 

I have tried to make the following discussion as 
non-technical as possible. The reader who is fa- 
miliar with the methods of ancient astronomy will 


excuse me for explaining well-known concepts and 
for being not very concise in the discussion of 
mathematical details which can easily be supplied 
by the specialist. 


2. The ‘seasons’ can be defined by the variable 
length of daylight and night. The decrease in the 
length of the nights hails the approaching sum- 
mer. Simultaneously another observation can be 
made. During the winter nights totally different 
constellations are visible than during summer. Thus 
it seems as if one could characterize the seasons 
also by means of the constellations. To realize that 
this is not the case means to recognize ‘ precession.’ 
In about 13,000 years constellations which began 
as winter constellations move into the summer 
and vice versa. And in 26,000 years a constellation 
has travelled once through all four seasons. 

To make this statement a little more precise we 
may focus our attention on one specific moment 
during the year, e. g. the spring equinox, when day 
and night are of exactly equal length. Projecting 
the sun at this moment onto the background of 
the stars we may mark this point as the ‘ vernal 
point.’ If this point remained fixed through the 
years with respect to the surrounding fixed stars 
we could define the beginning of spring equally 
well by means of equinox or by means of the return 
of the sun to the same star. Again, it is the ‘ pre- 
cession’ of the vernal point which excludes this 
possibility. The sun requires about 11 minutes less 
than 3654 days to return again to the equinox but 
it takes it about 9 minutes more than 3654 days 
to return to the same star. The first period is 
called the ‘ tropical,’ the second the ‘ sidereal ’ year. 

We need still one more twist in describing ‘ pre- 
cession.’ The projection of all the positions of the 
sun onto the background of the fixed stars is called 
‘ecliptic.’ This circle which the sun travels in one 
year is divided into 360 degrees. Suppose that we 
begin the count at some arbitrarily chosen point, 
which might be marked by a star. Call this star 
‘ Aries 0°.’ Suppose we observe the position of the 
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sun at equinox of a particular year. This vernal 
point may be found to be 10° distant from Aries 
0°. We know already that precession will slowly 
change the distance of the vernal point from the 
fixed star which we called Aries 0.° Indeed, the 
vernal point will be only 9° distant after 72 years, 
8° distant after 144 years, etc. This amount of %e 
degree per year is called the ‘constant of pre- 
cession.’ Ptolemy, from the comparison of his own 
observations with the observations of his prede- 
cessors, especially Hipparchus, concluded that the 
vernal point moves only 1° in a hundred years, 
and this remained the accepted value deep into 
Byzantine astronomy until new Arabic observa- 
tions corrected (or rather over-compensated ) 
Ptolemy’s value. 


3. Kugler recognized in his Babylonische Mond- 
rechnung (1900) that two different methods ex- 
isted in Seleucid Mesopotamia for the prediction of 
the lunar movement. He also realized that one of 
these systems showed definite improvements over 
the other and that the more highly developed (and 
consequently later) system was utilized by Hip- 
parchus. In a text from this second system, hence- 
forth called ‘ System B,’ he found in the colophon 
the name of Kidinnu, while Weidner discovered the 
name of Nabu-rimannu in a text of the more primi- 
tive system (‘A’). Since both names occur also in 
classical sources (e.g. Strabo and Pliny’) it has 
become customary to consider Nabu-rimannu and 
Kidinnu the inventors of the lunar theories A and 
B respectively. Only in passing it might be said 
that the basis for this assumption is exceedingly 
slim. The names occur only in three tablets of the 
latest period, the reading and translation of the 
colophons is full of difficulties, the classical sources 
say nothing about the authorship of these men nor 
is their relation known to the scribal families to 
which the owners and scribes of the tablets of the 
Uruk archive belong. Still less is known about the 
texts from Babylon and no material is available 
from any other site in spite of many statements to 
the contrary in the literature.” 





1 The details were given in a famous paper by Cumont, 
Florilegium . . . Melchior de Vogiié (Paris 1910), p. 
159-165. 

? These problems were investigated by A. J. Sachs and 
myself and will be presented in the introductory chapter 
to my forthcoming edition of Astronomical Cuneiform 
Texts. 


What we really know about the two ‘ Systems’ is 
exclusively deduced from their mathematical con- 
text. The chronological arrangement from A to B 
is based on the greater refinement of B but the 
actually preserved tablets of both systems are con- 
temporaneous. For our specific problem one fact 
established by Kugler is of great importance. Both 
systems contain schemes for the variable length of 
daylight depending upon the position of the sun in 
the ecliptic. In these schemes equinox corresponds 
in System A to the solar position Aries 10°, in 
System B to Aries 8°. This difference in the posi- 
tion of the vernal point plays a central role in the 
discussion about the Babylonian discovery of the 
precession. 


4. In 1923 P. Schnabel, in his book Berossos 
und die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur, de- 
veloped the theory that Kidinnu, supposedly the 
founder of System B, discovered precession about 
315 B.c. Kugler (who himself had considered in 
1900 the possibility of a Babylonian discovery of 
the precession*) in the meantime reached the 
conviction that this was not the case and sharply 
contradicted * Schnabel (1924). The latter an- 
swered in an often-quoted article, Kidenas, Hip- 
parch und die Entdeckung der Prazession (1927), 
which he concluded with the sentence that Kidin- 
nu’s discovery of precession (now in 379 B.C.) was 
‘endgiiltig festgestellt.’ 

At this point the discussion has rested ever since, 
obviously because nobody who was sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the methods of Babylonian astronomy 
investigated carefully Schnabel’s arguments. In 
my own study of System B, and especially of the 
theory of eclipses, I reached the result ten years 
ago that Schnabel was hopelessly wrong, and I 
stated this on several occasions, but only in passing, 
because the full discussion of my arguments would 
have required a detailed explanation of rather com- 
plicated sections of the theory of System B. In 
the meantime, however, several new facts have 
come to light and make it possible to disprove 
Schnabel’s theory directly without being forced to 
be familiar with the details of the Babylonian lunar 
theory. 


5. I shall quote Schnabel’s arguments in greater 
detail during my subsequent discussion. To sim- 





* Kugler [BMR] p. 103 ff. 
Kugler [SSB] II p. 582 ff. 
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plify the reading, however, I state his main argu- 
ments now in a rather summary fashion. 

A. The shift from Aries 10 to Aries 8 for the 
vernal point in System A and System B respec- 
tively can be explained as the correction for pre- 
cession between Naburianu and Kidinnu. 


B. The fall equinoxes were accurately observed, 
thus guaranteeing the correct value for the tropical 
year. 

C. The planetary entries into zodiacal signs, 
listed in observational records, show the influence 
of precession. 

D. The periods of two columns of the lunar 
theory (called H and J) should be equal, but 
actually deviate by a small amount which cor- 
responds to precession. 


EK. A tablet in Berlin shows a sudden correction 
which can be explained as a correction for pre- 
cession. 

F. Ptolemy says only that ‘also Hipparchus’ 
was concerned with precession, but not that he was 
the discoverer. 

G. Kidinnu being a Babylonian, he could not 
have deviated from his predecessors without serious 
reasons, because the conservatism of the Baby- 
lonians is notorious. 


6. In discussing these arguments I shall follow 
the inverse arrangement, because this corresponds 
more or less to the seriousness of the argument. 
Indeed I have quoted G only as an example of 
the intrinsically absurd concept that alleged na- 
tional characteristics can explain individual steps 
in the development of scientific theories (or, for 
that matter, of anything else). 


7. Argument F is taken from the Almagest, 
where Ptolemy, in discussing the length of the year 
in the introduction to Book VIII, states that much 
uncertainty existed about this point among the 
‘old’ astronomers, as can be seen from their writ- 
ings and especially from those of Hipparchus be- 
cause also (xai) he was concerned about the dif- 
ference between the time of return of the sun to 
the next equinox and to the same fixed star. Con- 
sequently he, Hipparchus, reached the conclusion 
that all fixed stars participate in a common motion 
like a very slowly moving planet. 

Much more information, not quoted by Schnabel, 
can be obtained from the Almagest about Hip- 


parchus’s theory of precession ; e. g. from the intro- 
duction to Book VIII we learn that he had a pre- 
liminary theory according to which only the stars 
of the zodiac were involved in this slow motion. 
From this and from similar passages it is evident 
that Ptolemy considers Hipparchus as the first 
astronomer who consciously tried to bring order 
into the contradictory results of observations about 
the length of the year. The passage quoted by 
Schnabel only underlines what we would know 
without Ptolemy’s explicit statement, namely, that 
many astronomers were concerned about the exact 
length of the year. Against this unbiased inter- 
pretation of the whole material offered in the Al- 
magest one cannot consider a simple connecting 
xai as a Statement of intended chronological signi- 
ficance for the discovery of precession. 


8. Argument E would have required, some years 
ago, a lengthy astronomical discussion. Schnabel 
found a text in the Berlin collection, VAT 7821, 
in the middle of which the day-by-day positions of 
the sun are changed from the expected value 
3°2715” to 3°24’15”. By means of an argument 
which I was never able to understand, he derived 
from this ‘ attested empirical correction’ a value 
for the length of the year which proved the con- 
sideration of precession. 

Yet, a trivial remark should have been made 
from the very beginning. Cuneiform 7 and 4 are 
two signs often erroneously interchanged because 
of the similarity of their appearance. Thus the 
theories of Schnabel rested on the basic assumption 
that 24 was not a simple scribal error for 27. A 
few years later I found the missing half of the 
Berlin tablet in Chicago; two additional scribal 
errors are found in this section of the text, more 
than outweighing the alleged ‘empirical correc- 
tion ’ of the first part. Many pages of very learned 
discussion can be crossed out for good. 


9. Argument D is the only one which implies 
some mathematical concepts. Schnabel has cor- 
rectly shown that the mean period of column J in 
System B of the lunar theory is 12;22,8 months, 
whereas the column of the differences of J, called 
H, has a slightly different period. Schnabel argued 
that there was no reason why column J should be a 
sequence of second order unless H has an inde- 
pendent astronomical significance. Thus he took 
the difference between the periods seriously and 
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combined it with another ‘empirical correction’ 
(actually again a simple scribal error) in order to 
find for the period of H the tropical year while 
he correctly understood that the period of J should 
correspond to the anomalistic year, which was, 
however, not distinguished by the ancients from 
the sidereal year. 

This argument can be refuted on many grounds. 
First of all, it would be a rather absurd procedure 
to take the slow-moving effect of precession into 
account by introducing a rapidly oscillating func- 
tion of only slightly different period. Positively, 
Schnabel’s argument can be answered by explain- 
ing the need for a second order sequence by con- 
siderations which are closely similar to my expla- 
nation of the use of second order sequences for the 
lunar latitude.’ Thus H and J are tied together on 
arithmetical grounds and cannot represent inde- 
pendent astronomical phenomena. 

It is furthermore easy to explain why the periods 
of H and J are slightly different. First of all it is 
clear that only a very small difference is permis- 
sible, because the zeros of H must in the mean 
coincide with the extrema of J, because otherwise 
J obtains sharp maxima and minima instead of flat 
ones.® Thus the ideal case would be exact equality. 
But the period P of H is given by the quotient of 
2M and d where M is the maximum, d the dif- 
ference of the linear zigzag function H. On the 
other hand the arithmetical relationship between 
H and J requires that M is the quotient of 44 and 
P where A is the amplitude of J. To satisfy these 
relations exactly would require that all divisions 
can be carried out without remainders. Further- 
more it is of primary importance for the practical 
computation of the lunar tables that the numbers 
involved have only a small number of places and 
are not too unhandy for all the arithmetical pro- 
cesses which are needed. It is easy to see from the 
texts that the latter requirement was given priority 
over the absolute exactness of the period relation. 
It is a mere accident that the deviation is approxi- 
mately of the same amount as the constant of pre- 
cession and thus could be mistaken for the differ- 
ence between tropical and sidereal year. 

It might be remarked that it is easy to develop 
numerous slightly different ‘years’ from Baby- 
lonian astronomy, all of which are only different 





5 Neugebauer [1] §5 and § 8. 
*Cf. Neugebauer [2] p. 1023, fig. 4. 


because of the small deviation from the exact theory 
caused by the practical requirements of not too 
complicated computation. It can be shown further- 
more that the value 12 ;22,8 months, which Schna- 
bel discovered, lies at the basis of the theory in 
both System A and B, thus establishing a direct 
relationship between the two theories which would 
be hard to explain if one system admitted pre- 
cession while the other did not. 


10. Arguments B and C are both based on the 
assumption that the records which are contained in 
a class of texts from the Seleucid period, often 
called ‘ observation texts,’ are records of observa- 
tions. Recently, however, it has been shown by 
Sachs and myself? that almost all of the entries 
found in these texts are computed and not ob- 
served. This holds especially for the solstices and 
equinoxes and for the entry of planets into zodiacal 
signs, referred to by Schnabel. Hence these texts 
are completely eliminated from any discussion of 
Babylonian accuracy of observation of these (and 
many other) phenomena. 

Because the above statements have far-reaching 
implications for our whole outlook on Babylonian 
astronomy I shall mention a few additional de- 
tails, though they are not directly necessary for 
the discussion of the discovery of precession. Since 
Epping and Kugler succeeded in deciphering the 
lunar and planetary computations of the Seleucid 
period, it has become clear to all who seriously 
studied these texts that they were based on an ex- 
ceedingly small number of observations, the ma- 
jority of which consisted in the establishment of 
relations between periods. These relations do not 
require a very high accuracy of individual ob- 
servation but only the counting of gross variations. 
For example, in order to find that m synodic 
months correspond to n draconitic months one has 
only to count how often the moon crossed the 
ecliptic from one side to the other between two 
lunar eclipses of similar magnitude and direction. 
Kugler’s discoveries have shown how such simple 
facts were in a really ingenious way utilized for 
the development of mathematical methods for the 
prediction of lunar and planetary phenomena. It 
seems to me one of the most admirable features 
of ancient astronomy that all efforts were concen- 
trated upon reducing to a minimum the influence 





7™ Sachs [1] and Neugebauer [3]. 
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of the inaccuracy of individual observations with 
crude instruments by developing to the farthest 
possible limits the mathematical consequences of 
very few basic elements. 

Already Epping found that equinoxes and sol- 
stices, recorded in the ‘ observation texts’ of the 
Seleucid period, divide the year simply into four 
equal parts. The question arose as to which one 
of the four characteristic points in the year was 
actually observed while the three other ones were 
schematically derived from it. After some discus- 
sion it was generally accepted that the autumn 
equinoxes agreed best with the facts and had thus 
to be considered to be the basic observation. The 
summer solstice seemed to be out of the question be- 
cause it showed least agreement. In 1948, however, 
I found ® in a tablet from Uruk a simple arith- 
metical scheme which gave the dates of consecutive 
summer solstices such that the same dates would 
appear in each 19-year cycle of the civil calendar. 
The dates are given as months and ‘ days’ with 
fractions but the ‘days’ are ‘lunar days’ i.e. 
thirtieths of mean synodic months. Hence the real 
calendaric dates might deviate by one unit from the 
‘days’ given by the scheme. After this discovery, 
Sachs and I investigated the dates of solstices and 
equinoxes recorded in the ‘ observation texts’ of 
the Seleucid period. We found that all these dates 
without exception were derived from the Uruk 
scheme by simply identifying the dates as given by 
the scheme with dates in the civil calendar, ignor- 
ing fractions, however close they might come to the 
next unit. Thus it is evident that not a single one 
of these dates is observed and that a possible error 
of at least two days was considered as irrelevant. 
It is also clear that it is a mere accident that the 
autumn equinoxes agree well with modern compu- 
tations. The inaccuracy of the 19-year cycle and 
the systematic errors in the Uruk scheme acci- 
dentally compensate each other in one series of 
dates. Once more it has become evident that a 
comparison with modern calculation is of no value 
whatsoever unless one knows exactly how the 
ancient results were obtained. 

What was shown for the solstices and equinoxes 
holds for a still larger range of records. Sachs 
could demonstrate that also the dates for the rising 
of Sirius are derived by a scheme similar to that of 
the summer solstices. He could furthermore show 





® Neugebauer [4]. 


that also the lunar and planetary phenomena, 
risings and settings, entry into zodiacal signs, etc. 
are computed and not observational records. All 
that remains of real observations are positions of 
the moon and of the planets with reference to near- 
by ‘normal stars’ i.e. certain bright stars con- 
veniently selected along the zodiac. Finally it can 
be made plausible that the computation of the 
planetary phenomena was based, aside from the 
period relations, on an absolute minimum of em- 
pirical facts, namely a single heliacal rising. 

These results are indeed bound to change radi- 
cally the traditional picture of Babylonian astrono- 
my during the Seleucid period, the only period for 
which we have a reasonably complete amount of 
textual information. Several layers of mathemati- 
cal methods can be distinguished while the role of 
observations as well as their accuracy is reduced to 
an extremely modest amount. It is obvious that 
also the earlier phases of Babylonian astronomy 
will appear in a different light since the situation 
in the latest period has become clearer. And it is 
evident that all attempts to combine the alleged 
‘observations’ with modern computations are with- 
out significance because they reflect only the in- 
herent inaccuracies of the ancient mathematical 
methods, without revealing anything about actual 
observations. 


11. To return to Schnabel’s arguments about 
the discovery of precession we have only left the 
explanation of the shift of the vernal point from 
Aries 10 to Aries 8. It is clear that a correction 
for precession might be the cause of this shift and 
that this deviation reflects the difference in time of 
origin of the two systems. But this argument is 
certainly not generally applicable. We know, e. g. 
that Eudoxos called the vernal point Aries 15 
while Hipparchus normed it as Aries 0. Since we 
know that only two centuries separate Eudoxos 
(about 370 B. c.) from Hipparchus it is clear that 
precession cannot be responsible for this shift or 
for the difference between the norm. Similarly the 
two Babylonian norms are simultaneously applied 
during the whole Seleucid period, and even still 
later in Greek astrological texts. If precession were 
recognized in System B but not in System A, one 
should expect an increasing deviation between the 
two systems. There is no trace of such an effect 
in our texts. The most one could possibly admit 
would be that precession produced the necessity for 
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a correction in the position of the vernal point 
from 10° to 8°. But even if this were the case 
(I personally doubt it), we could only say that the 
correction was made without realizing that no 
single correction could solve the problem. 

With this question is connected the problem of 
the date of origin of the two lunar theories in 
Mesopotamia. Kugler *® concluded as follows. An 
ephemeris for the new moons of the years from 104 
to 101 B.c. would show good agreement with 
modern computations if one would diminish all 
longitudes given in the text for the conjunctions 
by about 3°. Because the vernal point in this sys- 
tem is given the longitude? Aries 8° we should 
conclude that its longitude was actually Aries 5° 
instead of Aries 0°. For this error Kugler saw 
two causes, working in the same direction. First, 
precession would result in an error of %o of a 
degree per year; secondly, he found that the solar 
velocity assumed in the text was slightly too small, 
resulting in an error of 440, degree per year. Thus 
the total error per year would be %. + Yaoi 
degree, from which it follows that it takes about 
295 years to accumulate an error of 5 degrees ; thus 
System B was invented about 295 years earlier, 
i.e. about 400 B.c. Similarly he found 500 B.c. 
for System A. 

Serious objections can be raised against this 
method. It assumes that originally, when the lunar 
theory was invented, the vernal point was de- 
termined correctly. We have seen before that there 
is no basis for this assumption. But a deviation of 
only one degree implies a corresponding deviation 
of 60 years in the chronology. Furthermore, the 
correction for the inaccuracy in the solar velocity 
implies that the solar longitudes in System B were 
computed without changes for three centuries. This 
is by no means borne out by our texts, which show 
many interruptions in System B. Indeed, Kugler’s 
method leads to very different dates if applied to 
different texts at our disposal. Kugler himself 
considered his computation only as a rough esti- 
mate and finally abandoned it completely. 

Schnabel, however, not only maintained its va- 
lidity but tried to improve on it by varying slightly 
the numbers involved. From this resulted finally 





®* BMR p. 100 ff. 

1° Kugler actually uses 8;15° but this value is obtained 
by an incorrect argument. The value 8° is secured 
through the scheme for the length of daylight (cf. 
Kugler BMR p. 99). 


the often-quoted dates 508 8. c. for Naburianu and 
379 B.c. for Kidinnu. Of course this increased 
accuracy is purely fictitious because the basic as- 
sumptions are the same as Kugler’s—which means 
that not even a full century up and down could 
really be guaranteed in view of our complete ignor- 
ance of the accuracy of the initial observations. 
But Schnabel overlooked another point. The whole 
method is based on the assumption that the accu- 
mulated error is caused by ignoring precession. 
Thus he computes the date of origin of Kidinnu’s 
system under the assumption that these texts do 
not show any consideration for precession, though 
he had just tried to demonstrate that Kidinnu had 
discovered precession. He even determined ** the 
value which Kidinnu had found, namely one de- 
gree in 45.8 years. In other words, according to 
Schnabel, Kidinnu had even overcompensated the 
amount of precession. ‘This has rather catas- 
trophic consequences for the dating of the invention. 
If precession actually amounts to %» degree per 
year and if one corrects it with %4¢ degree per 
year, then the total error is obviously Aa —-4o 
— +} degree per year i.e. a negative quantity. In 
other words, one degree of error found in a text 
indicates that the system was invented 130 years 
after (!) the text was written. Thus Kidinnu 
should have lived many centuries after the be- 
ginning of our era if he had lived when his obser- 
vations were correct. 


12. I hardly need underline that even without 
drawing this particularly absurd consequence of 
Schnabel’s theory, there is no basis visible any- 
where in the cuneiform texts of the Seleucid period 
to support the assumption of a conscious recogni- 
tion of precession. Similarly I see no way to de- 
termine exactly the date of origin of the methods 
of mathematical astronomy. The basic idea of all 
these attempts, namely the assumption of accurate 
agreement between facts and initial observations, 
is utterly naive. The inaccuracy of individual 
ancient observations is notorious, wherever we can 
check them. The ‘ doctoring’ of numbers for the 
sake of easier computation is evident in innumer- 
able examples of Greek and Babylonian astronomy. 
Rounding-off in partial results as well as in im- 
portant parameters can be observed frequently, 
often depriving us of any hope of reconstructing 





11 Berossos p. 236. 
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the original data accurately. Thus nothing remains 
but the dating on purely historical evidence, i.e. 
from the dates available in preserved texts. At 
present it is open to anyone to guess whether it is 
significant or purely accidental that we have no 
texts from the time before 300 B. c. in contrast to 
the very complete coverage for the next two and 
one-half centuries, 


13. Also the early history of the theory of pre- 
cession is far from well known. There is, of course, 
no room for doubt of the authenticity of the facts 
concerning Hipparchus as revealed by the Alma- 
gest. But Ptolemy did not intend to give a his- 
torically complete report. Delambre, in his famous 
Histoire de l’astronomie ancienne already in 1817 
drew the attention of historians to a passage of 
Theon’s ‘ small ? commentary ** to Ptolemy’s ‘ Han- 
dy Tables.’ There Theon tells us ** that Ptolemy 
considered as wrong a theory of ‘ the old astrolo- 
gers’ (oi taAaol trav aroreheopatiev) according to 
which the vernal point oscillates between Aries 8° 
and Aries 0° at a rate of one degree in 80 years. 
He furthermore tells us that the extremal point, 
Aries 8°, was reached 128 years before Augustus 
(158 B. o.1*). This remark of Theon is reflected in 
the Arabic literature, e. g.in Al-Battani (900 A. p.) 
and Al-Birini**. The latter quotes Ptolemy in his 
Chronology (written 1000 A. p.) and Theon in his 
‘ Astrology’ (written 1029 A.p.). In both works 
he substituted the Babylonians for the ‘old’ as- 
trologers. He thus inaugurated a tradition which 
is still dear to many modern scholars, namely, to 
consider every reference to any predecessor called 
‘old’ (aaAaws) as a reference to oriental science. 
Yet Synesius of Cyrene, a younger contemporary 
of Theon of Alexandria, in speaking ** about ‘ old’ 
astronomers calls Hipparchus zapmddaws ‘ very old’ 
thus clearly indicating that the ‘old’ ones are 





12 Written in the last quarter of the fourth century 
A.D. For the intricate relationship between the different 
commentaries to Ptolemy’s works by Pappus, Theon, and 
Hypathia see Rome [1] p. 213. 

18 Halma [CT] I p. 53, or Delambre IT p. 625. 

14 Augustus —127 Thoth 1 = —157 Oct. 2. 

15 Al-Battani: Nallino I p. 126f. and p. 298 ff.; Al- 
Biriini, Chronology, trsl. Sachau p. 322; Astrol., trsl. 
Wright, No. 191. The theory of ‘ trepidation‘ is also 
mentioned by Proclus, Hypotyposis III, 54, Manitius 
p- 68/69. 

16 Migne, Patrol. Graeca 66, 1584 = Terzaghi, Sym. 
opuscula 138, 20. 


much nearer to his own time, hence certainly some 
Greek astronomers. 

The theory of alternating precession and reces- 
sion of the vernal point, later called ‘ trepidation,’ 
is of great historical interest because of the influ- 
ence it exercised in various forms during the 
Middle Ages, in Hindu astronomy, in Arabic as- 
tronomy, and in Europe, where it found followers 
until Copernicus. Theon’s remark raises great 
difficulties for the early history of this theory. 
Aries 8° is exactly the position of the vernal point 
in System B of the Babylonian lunar theory. The 
same norm is very common in Hellenistic astrology. 
While Hipparchus called the vernal point Aries 0° 
it has been known since Kugler’s discoveries that 
he was familiar with the basic elements of System 
B of the Babylonian theory. Finally, the date 
given by Theon falls just within the years which 
Ptolemy quotes** for Hipparchus’s observations 
of solstices in order to determine the length of the 
year. 

Several possibilities are open for discussion. One 
might think of a Babylonian origin; no basis for 
such a theory can be found in the existing con- 
temporary texts, which use Aries 8° as vernal 
point unchanged through the whole following cen- 
tury. One might assume that we are dealing with 
a preliminary theory of Hipparchus, eventually 
discarded like his hypotheses of a precession of 
ecliptic stars only. No support can be found for 
this possibility in Ptolemy or Theon. Closest to 
Theon’s words remains the assumption that the 
theory of trepidation is the product of early Hel- 
lenistic astrologers, who based their theory on the 
Hipparchian observations of equinoxes but without 
accepting his norm for the vernal point. Com- 
pletely in the dark remain the reasons for assum- 
ing an oscillation of the vernal point and for 
its amplitude. We are certainly very far from a 
real insight into the development of Hellenistic 
astronomy before Ptolemy. 





17 Almagest III, 1 (Heiberg 195, 16): Autumn equi- 
nox —157 Sept. 27. This is accidentally exactly the 
same date obtained by using the Babylonian scheme, 
which gives Sel. Era 154 Ulul 12 and converting it to 
Julian dates by means of the tables of Parker-Dub- 
berstein. 
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UGARITIC PHILOLOGY? 


THEODOR H. GASTER 


New YorK UNIVERSITY 


ONE OF THE MAJOR afflictions which have plagued 
students of Ugaritic literature during the past few 
years has been the lack of any up-to-date edition 
of the texts or of any adequate lexicon. The earlier 
editions of Montgomery-Harris (1935), Ginsberg 
and Bauer (both 1936), excellent in their day, con- 
tain but a fraction of what is now available, so that 
the student has had to dig out the material for 
himself from its piecemeal publication in successive 
volumes of Syria and the Revue d’Assyriologie— 
periodicals which have become increasingly inac- 
cessible since the war. Professor Gordon has there- 
fore rendered a conspicuous service by offering 
within the compass of a single volume a translitera- 
tion of all the alphabetically written texts, a system- 
atic exposition of the grammar and a glossary so 
complete that it serves also as a concordance. 

Gordon’s work is necessarily in the nature of a 
compilation, and as such alone can it be judged. 
In presenting the texts, for example, he makes no 
attempt to edit them; his object, as he says dis- 
tinctly, is simply to provide a faithful and reliable 
transcription of what actually appears on the 
tablets, without venturing on reconstructions or 
restorations, however obvious or seductive. Nor, 





1 Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook: Revised Gram- 
mar, Paradigms, Texts in Transliteration, Comprehensive 
Glossary (Analecta Orientalia 25). Rome: Pontificium 
Institutum Biblicum, 1947. Pp. vii + 283. 


indeed, does he even essay to arrange the texts in 
their logical sequence; he is content to reproduce 
them in the order of their original publication, no 
matter whether parts of a single whole are thereby 
separated from one another. In the Grammar, to 
be sure, he permits himself a somewhat greater 
latitude, because this (a revision of his well-known 
work of 1940) is necessarily in the nature of ex- 
position. While faithfully recording the views of 
others, Gordon not infrequently strikes out a path 
of his own, bringing to the elucidation of several 
perplexing points a rare linguistic discipline and 
discernment. Particularly arresting in this field 
are his comparisons with Egyptian, in the light of 
which he endeavours to recover a wider Hamito- 
Semitic basis for many Ugaritic phenomena seem- 
ingly unparalleled in Hebrew, Accadian or Arabic. 
Suggestive, too—though, perhaps, more debatable 
—is his contention that all attempts to determine 
the position of Ugaritic within the Semitic family 
of languages are at the moment necessarily pre- 
mature because the contours of the group as a 
whole have not yet been adequately discerned. 
Lastly, Gordon’s comprehensive Glossary, listing 
some 2238 words and their principal occurrences, 
provides an indispensable tool for all students, 
enabling one at a glance to check proposed inter- 
pretations against the use of the same term in other 
passages. The Glossary includes all proper names, 


no 
8a, 
im 
no 














and carefully registers the various forms of verbs. 
Moreover, it is followed by a useful list of the 
‘ends of broken words,’ where Gordon makes the 
novel suggestion that rhyming dictionaries consti- 
tute a useful device for the reconstruction of such 
fragments. 

It may be said at once that the execution of this 
work is exemplary and that Gordon has succeeded 
triumphantly in what he set out to do, namely, to 
afford students a solid basis for their own re- 
searches. He has modestly kept most of his own 
learning in the background, contenting himself 
with an able digest of commonly accepted results 
rather than with the presentation of individual 
views or opinions. Nevertheless, he has not hesi- 
tated to criticize such views when necessary, and 
his criticisms are everywhere lit by a thorough 
mastery of the Semitic languages and of linguistic 
technique in general. That he has ridden a few 
hobby-horses (e. g. the Hamito-Semitic charger) or 
that he displays an irritating tendency (especially 
in the footnotes) to present the obvious in terms 
of a revelation and occasionally to treat his readers 
like undergraduates are faults which can be readily 
forgiven when offset against the excellence of the 
performance as a whole. Indeed, the only reserva- 
tion which we would make in an enthusiastic com- 
mendation of this volume is in respect to Gordon’s 
treatment of the Hurrian material. This, as we 
shall see, leaves much to be desired and falls short 
of the standard maintained elsewhere. It must be 
remembered, however, that the study of Hurrian is 
still in its infancy, so that the mantle of charity 
should be spread widely. 

The only fair way of reviewing a work of this 
kind and of expressing proper appreciation of the 
author’s labor and scholarship is to endeavor to 
build further upon the foundations which he has 
laid. We therefore make no apology for the follow- 
ing detailed comments. We would desire only to 
point out that they are offered in no spirit of 
captious criticism but solely as suggestions for 
discussion and as a token of whole-hearted admira- 
tion of Gordon’s excellent and notable achievement. 


A. TEXTS IN TRANSLITERATION 


Gordon’s transliteration of the Semitic texts is 
no mere perfunctory performance. In many pas- 
sages (almost on every page) he has succeeded in 
improving on his predecessors and in clearing up 
notorious cruces. Thus, in I Aqhat: 198 his wy‘n 
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[Dn]i mt! r[p]t nps th is a brilliant correction of 
Virolleaud’s obscure wy'n [Dn]il i[ ]l(?)n 
agr[t]h npsth[m?], while in I Aqhat: 212-13 
Gordon’s rgm lyt!pn ybl makes transparent sense 
out of the almost unintelligible rgm lyh[w?] bl 
of the editio princeps. Similarly, in 76: III: 27-28, 
Shp sgrth yrk tl b{h} gr is an obvious improvement 
upon Virolleaud’s shp sgrth yrk ql, etc. In the 
following passages, on the other hand, we would 
dissent from Gordon’s readings: 


3.33. whdtm: read whl-ym, as in line 47. 6: 21. 
glk: read p‘lk and yt[b] sm‘k || tl (not a‘l) budnk. 
22:3. Read [At]rt §. 49: VI:1-2. Restore 
[yt]rdh || [yg]rsh; cf. ‘nt: IIL: 44. 49: VI: 16. 
kgmrm: read kzmrm, 51:11: 4. If Gordon’s bsm[ 
is right, restore bsm[d], i. e. ‘ with a bludgeon (she 
smote him),’ but Ginsberg’s clever bym[nh] is 
equally plausible. 51:11:27. zl ksp: read p'l ksp 
‘the silver handiwork.’ (The parallel wn[ Jhrs 
may perhaps be restored wn[zm] hrs ‘and the 
golden earrings.’) 51:III:1%. bm tn: read hm 
(behold) tn. 51: III: 34. Read [w]m, and in 36 
restore [wahr] nmgn hwt [ab] aliyn bl. 51: VI: 
10. Restore al td [Pdr]y bt rb. 51: VI:12. Read 
[m]dd Il Ym. 51: VI:13. read [y]qlsn. 51: 
VII: 32. ahsn: read, perhaps, thin (3rd pl.). 51: 
VII: 33. rtq: read rtt (‘are a-tremble’)? 51: 
VII: 39. ntgq: read ntt* (N conj.) ‘are terror- 
stricken.’ 51: VII: 53. wysh: read k-ysh? (Note 
that the variant, on p. 144, has simply ysh.) 52: 
12. yrhm: read yrgm (so Gordon in the Glossary). 
52:64. wld sb‘ny: read wlu Sb‘n y (‘and are in- 
capable of satiety, O,’ etc.). 67: 1:21. ydty bs‘: 
read ydt ybs* (‘is served to me in sevenfold por- 
tions;’ cp. Neo-Hebrew Y33, Acc. pest.) 67:1: 
21-22. hm ks ymsknh r? k(l/d): read hm ks 
ymsknh wkd. 68:39. Read [by]dh, for cf. brish in 
38 and ‘nh in 40. 75:11:35. glmm: read gllm 
(misprint?). I Ag:18. Read, with Virolleaud, 
[p]r* qz y[bl] sblt [b]glph. I Aq: 189. mr[ ]- 
?? dm: read mrqdm ‘funeral exercises.? I Aq: 
203. Restore dg [ts”]1 bym? Cf. Hab. 1: 14-15. 
I Aq: 206. Restore t3t h[lp (knife, blade) bm] 
nigh. 2 Aq:5:35-36. Cf. Montgomery, JAOS 
56.444. III Agqhat. What is marked as the 
‘reverse’ of the tablet must be the obverse, be- 
cause here ‘Anat is luring Aqhat to his doom at 
Qrt Ablm, whereas on the other side, he has already 
been killed! ‘nt: II:41. nskh: read tskh (8rd 


pl.) ? 
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It may be remarked here that Gordon’s procedure 
in arranging the texts in the order of their primary 
publication imposes unnecessary inconvenience 
upon students who wish to read them consecutively. 
One has to dart hither and yon in order to recon- 
struct the proper sequence. It must be remembered 
that the order of the editiones principes was purely 
arbitrary, depending solely on the way in which 
the various fragments came to light or were made 
available for publication. To preserve this arrange- 
ment today serves no real purpose. Suppose that 
odd pages of Shakespeare were to be recovered at 
some future date in the wrong order. Would Gor- 
don think it a sensible procedure to break up ‘ To 
be or not to be’ because it may happen to have 
been printed over two pages not recovered together ? 
The height of inconvenience (or is it the depth?) 
is reached in Text 62 which is presented with con- 
secutive numeration, although the obverse (lines 
2-29) belongs at the beginning of 49 and the re- 
verse at the end of it! 


B. GRAMMAR 


Gordon’s exposition of Ugaritic grammar fol- 
lows, in the main, the lines of his first edition, 
with amplifications based on more recent material 
and with some suggestive illustrations from Egyp- 
tian. The latter include parallels to the 1 du. 
suffix -ny, to the particle mk ‘ behold’ (anticipated 
by Albright, AfO 12.71 [1937]), to the inter- 
ruption of the status constructus, and to the bi- 
polarity of the prepositions b and 1. The following 
comments are arranged in the order of Gordon’s 
numbered paragraphs. 


Phonetics. 5.3. tjrk in the epistolary formula 
ilm tgrk tilmk (95:8) cannot derive from a root 
YY ‘guard,’ supposedly found in Deut. 31.11 and 
Job 8.6, but must come from ngr = 33, since a 
virtually identical formula, employing that verb, 
occurs in EA 21. 31-32; 23. 26-27. Moreover, "3? 
in Job 8.6 is uncertain; LXX renders Sejoews 
éraxoveerat cov which points to WY%. 5.11. For 
assimilation of 3rd radical n in nouns, cf. §mt = 
Smnt ‘fat’ (I Aq:117, ete.) and ypt ‘ breeding 
cow’ (76: III: 4)— ypnt = Ar. &% (Gaster, OLZ 
1937.670). 5.15. The statement that final r may 
be dropped needs revision, since the examples cited 
are far from conclusive. In ‘nt VI: 18 Kt for Ktr 
occurs at the end of a line and may therefore be 
due to mere scribal haste. In 51: 1:31, 32 kt may 


mean ‘base, pedestal’ and need not stand for ktr 
‘crown’ (which is in any case a late word in 
Hebrew, possibly of foreign provenience; cf. 
kidapis). So, too, ht in 49: VI: 29 may be equated 
with Acc. hattu just as well as with Heb. “ON. 
Thus, the only example is ytb in I Aq: 108,123 
answering to ytbr in 137,149; and this may be a 
deliberate variation, B‘l ytb BYl ytbr meaning ‘ Baal 
repeatedly keeps bruising. 5.21. The variant 
spellings td, $d and zd in the word for ‘breast’ 
may reflect oscillation between td = Ar. ce 3 dd 
= Heb. TI, Ace. dida (du.); and zz— Heb. ™, 
Ace, z02é. 


Numerals. 7.60. Pace Virolleaud (GLECS 
II 20), tn U'3rm need not mean ‘ 2 (added) to 20 = 
22, but ‘2 (deducted) from 2018,’ on the 
analogy of Latin duodevigintt. 


Nouns. 8.20. Gordon’s suggestion that bd ‘in 
the hand(s) of’ preserves a fossilized proto-Semitic 
*d ‘hand,’ recovered from the fact that the Egyp- 
tian hand-sign has the alphabetic value d, is open 
to the objection that it assumes for the hieroglyphic 
alphabet an acrophonic basis which has not yet 
been established. 8.25. In the list of multicon- 
sonantal nouns, it might have been noted that 
several of these are foreign loanwords, e.g. brésl 
(cp. Georgian berez and possibly even Lat. ferrum, 
which lacks an IE etymon; cf. Krugmann, ZVSp 
64. 267 f. [1937]); hbrinr and tpnr (Hurrian) ; 
hort (= Hurrian hubrus-hi ‘ earthenware’; cf. von 
Brandenstein, ZA N. F. 12. 89 [1940]) ; and trml 
(cf., perhaps, brs-1 and Heb. hasm-al). 8.34. The 
directive suffix -h may also be recognized in 49: 
1: 33 rish lymgy apsh ‘his head did not reach the 
edge,’ because mgy is elsewhere always construed 
with /-. (The one apparent exception is I Aq: 
170 = II Aq: II: 24 Dnil bth ymgyn || ystql Dnil 
Ihklh ; but even there the -h may be directive, i. e. 
‘homewards ’ = Heb, 71'371, for note the variation 
in ‘nt: 11:17 ‘nt lbth tmgyn tstql alt Ihklh, where 
the poet may have wished specifically to express the 
possessive.) 8.52. Names like Iwrsr (Iwrisarrt), 
Arttb (Ari-TeSup) and Klttb (Kuli-TeSup) should 
scarcely be termed ‘loans’; they are pure Hurrian 
and were likely borne by Hurrians. 


Verbs. 9.4 (p. 58, n. 7). On the basis of the 
Hebrew tenses, reference may be made to the for- 
gotten but suggestive paper by A. R. R. Hutton in 
AJSL 14. 57-80 [1898]. 9.10. A more thorough 
treatment of the t-type of 3rd pl. impf. would be 
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desirable. The present writer has gone carefully 
through all the examples of this form in the EA 
and Ta‘anek letters and in OT. It would seem that 
the t-form is favored when the subject is a plural 
of non-individualized collectivity (e.g. troops, 
ships, enemies, messengers), whereas the y-form 
obtains in speaking of specified persons or objects. 
In all probability, therefore, we should postulate 
for the verb the same primitive distinction between 
collectivity and multiplicity as Goetze has observed 
(Language 22. 121-30 [1946]) for the noun in his 
discerning analysis of the alternate -i and -dni 
endings of the Accadian masc. pl. In Ugaritic, the 
primitive distinction seems largely to have broken 
down, the ¢-form often doing duty for the y-form. 
It is noteworthy, however, that it is still markedly 
favored in cases where the subject is general and 
collective, e.g. Sirh Itikl ‘srm (49: II: 35-36) 
‘birds will devour his remains’; tblk grm mid ksp 
(51: V: 93-4) ‘the mountains will yield thee abun- 
dance of silver’; rgm lid‘ nSm (‘nt: III: 24, etc.) 
‘a word men do not know’; ‘I bt abh nsrm trhpn 
(I Aq: 32) ‘over her father’s house griffons are 
hovering’; kirby tskn $d (Krt: 104) ‘like locusts 
they occupy the field’; u tlm tmtn (125: 22) ‘or 
do gods die?’ 9.14 (p. 65, n. 3). On the oscilla- 
tion between b/ ‘surely’ and bl ‘ not, see Gaster, 
JRAS 1944. 45, n. 29. Highly pertinent also are 
the remarks of H. Bauer, ZDMG 74. 208-09 (1920), 
on similar rhetorical negatives in Arabic. 9. 24. 
In the hippiatric prescription dk ahdh wysq baph 
(55: 9, ete.), is it so certain as Gordon assumes that 
ysq is an absolute infinitive? May it not be 3rd 
sg. masc. internal passive of the simple conjuga- 
tion, i. e. And let it be poured into its nostril(s)’? 
9.25. It may be suggested that when the absolute 
infin. replaces the finite verb, a notion of repeated 
or continuous action is implied. Thus, w‘n (for 
wt'n) in 49: 1:25 might well mean ‘ But Asherat 
kept insisting’; while in 49: II: 13 the sense is 
enhanced if we take the infinitive w‘n to imply that 
when ‘Anat grasps the hem of Mét’s robe in sup- 


plication, the latter keeps brusquely brushing her . 


off with the repeated sneer ‘ What do you want of 
me?’ The distinction comes out most clearly in 
51:1V:%. Baal has told Kétar (V: 111, wy‘n) to 
speed the building of a mansion. Kétar has told 
Baal that he proposes to install windows (V: 120, 
wy'n). Baal has objected (V:125, wy‘n). Kétar 
has repeated his proposal (VI:1, wy‘n). The ex- 
asperated Baal now insists on his objection, con- 


stantly reiterating his reasons (V1I:7, w'n !). 
Gramatically, such a usage is perfectly intelli- 
gible, the basic meaning being something like ‘ and 
there (you had) Baal’s constantly saying .. ”’ 
9.36 (p. 73, n. 2). All but one of the alleged ex- 
amples of the *-stem are doubtful. In Krt:15 we 
should probably read tkn (so Ginsberg) instead of 
akn. In Krt:117 abn is a noun, not a verb. In 
II Aq:II:16 parallelism demands nsb (parti- 
ciple), not asb (and so Gordon actually reads in 
his text!), while in 49: VI:27 lys‘ may be a 
straight G form in the original sense of YD3 ‘ pluck 
up. 9.57%. The statement that ‘rb is regularly 
followed by b- requires modification in the light of 
as‘rb glmt hzry in Krt: 204-05. 


Prepositions. Gordon’s treatment of the prepo- 
sitions is one of the best things in his entire presen- 
tation and is lit with many acute perceptions. 
Nevertheless, his view of the basic situation is not 
altogether clear. b and 1, for example, seem to be 
treated as though each covered two distinct prepo- 
sitions, whereas the truth may be that the ancient 
Canaanites or Ugaritians had a different system of 
orientation and different notions of polarity from 
those with which we happen to be familiar. Where, 
for instance, we would say ‘he departed from the 
city,’ they may have said ‘ he made a departure in 
regard to the city.’ Hence, when /- is used in con- 
texts where we would say ‘ from,’ it does not follow 
that a separate preposition is to be recognized. 

10.1. Some of Gordon’s examples of 9 =‘ from’ 
in OT are at least open to question. Thus, in I 
Sam. 1:28 m5 Syxw NIM does not mean ‘ he was 
asked from Yahwe’ but ‘ he was loaned to Yahwe,’ 
as the rest of the verse makes abundantly clear. 
(M’s 77 WR must be read ‘A NIT WS with 
LXX, Pesh.and Targum.) Again, in 8% }‘3 51a 
nnd (Gen. 1:6), the > is not a distinct preposi- 
tion meaning ‘ from,’ as Gordon supposes, because 
the construction 9 }'3 is also used in Hebrew in 
cases where there is no such verb of separation or 
division as 572 and because Arabic has an ana- 
logous construction Pe 19 cys Finally, in Amos 6. 6 
}* ‘pup. ow, the prefix 3 does not mean 
‘from,’ for we have an exactly comparable con- 
struction in Greek, viz. Lucian, Dial. Deorum 6. 2 
mivew év motnpiw; id. De Merc. Cond. 26 év dpyipe 
mivew. (Incidentally, it may be remarked here that 
Oppenheim’s observations on Neo-Babylonian la 
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‘from, to which Gordon refers as an oral com- 
munication, have appeared in JNES 1. 369-72 
[1942].) 10.10. For the force of J- in ysq ‘mr un 
Irish (67: VI: 14-15) and spsg ysk [l]ris hrs ler 
qdqdy (II Aq: VI: 36-37), cf. ana in EA 34.50 
ana tapiki ana gaqgqadika; EA 51, obv. 6-8 Samni 
ana gaqqadisu iskunsu. 10.14. ‘m ‘to’ may be 
distinct from ‘m ‘ with’ and related rather to Heb. 
noy? ; ef. Ginsberg, Ugarit Texts, 28 (ad 51: IV: 
21); id., JPOS 14. 247 (1934). 


Adverbs. 11.2. Adverbial -¢ is perhaps to be 
recognized in 51: V: 65 rbt tlm lhkmt, ‘ very wise 
hast thou proved, O El’; cf. Heb. 3), etc. 


Syntax and the Poetic Structure. One misses 
in this section any reference to the usage whereby 
il added to a noun gives the notion of grandeur, 
multiplicity, etc., as in Heb. 98 “7, 28 TB. 
Examples of this usage may be found in 51: I: 31- 
42 (kt il, kht wl, hdm i, tlhn il, s* 1) and in II Aq: 
VI: 23 bgl-tl ‘in the vast valleys.’ Less certain 
instances are: bars il ‘o’er the vast earth’ (49: 
1:37); Sdm il ‘ the vast fields’ (49: IV: 37). It 
is possible also that recognition of this usage and 
the assumption that 11 could sometimes be joined 
to the next word will explain udr tlgsm (51: IV: 
79) and ml(/)br ilsty (75: 1:32). In 52:13: 28 
§d ilm combines the two meanings of (a) ‘ great 
breasts’? and (b) ‘breasts at which gods are 
suckled.’ In regard to poetic structure, it is per- 
haps worthy of note that the exordium igra ilm 
... ytn-m grt I'ly[nm] in 52: 1-3 finds a counter- 
part in Deut. 32:3 579 337 S7PR Mm OY ‘Dd 
32°78? and that the exordium 3m* ilht ktrt in 77: 
5, 11 corresponds to 7? ‘W) ‘?IP }yeY in the 
ancient song quoted in Gen. 4: 23. 


C. GLOSSARY 


In his first edition, Gordon listed some 912 
words. The total has now risen to 2238. Not all 
of them can yet be explained, and many are proper 
names of persons. Nevertheless, the phenomenal 
increase of our material now permits considerably 
greater precision than was possible in 1940 and 
enables us to correct many early guesses. Though 
leaning on the side of excessive caution, Gordon’s 
revised glossary constitutes an indispensable tool 
for all students of Ugaritic literature, more especi- 
ally since it serves also as a virtual concordance to 
the texts. The following notes are arranged in the 


order of Gordon’s list, those to which an a or b is 
added being insertions which ought to be made for 
the sake of completeness. 

19. ablm: there is no reason why grt ablm 
should have to mean ‘ city of mourners.’ ablm may 
equally well connect with Abel in Palestinian 
place-names. 29. tbr: in 51: VII: 56 this may be 
the Heb. 138 in the sense of Ar. »3, specifically 
defined by Ibn Barini as ‘ soft hair, fur of a camel, 
but not feather’ (cf. Wechter, JAOS 61.183 
[1941]). Then bn zlmt rmt pr‘t ibr will mean 
‘among tall shaggy ostriches (Ar. ib )’ and refer 


to the desert, to which Mét is here consigned. 89. 
uzr: this may be an epithet of Daniel defining the 
capacity in which he serves in the sanctuary for 
seven days. The capacity is that of a pilgrim, and 
he therefore wears the mizrt, which is the Heb. 
ezor = ephod; cf. I Sam. 2:8; 14:3; 22:18; 
II Sam. 6:14; Silius Italicus III 23 f.; Herodian 
V 5, 10. Similarly, pilgrims to Mecca wear the 
raht or hauf, i.e. the slashed kilt. Cp. II Aq: I: 
16 where there is reference, apparently, to Daniel’s 
taking off the mizrt before going to bed. 119. For 
tlm in the sense of ‘ ghosts’ (properly, the nu- 
minous dead), cp. the Cappadocian text, BIN VI 
96, 20 kima ili & etimmt. In TC 5,5 the sa’iltum 
is answered by an etimmu, but in KTS PI. 25a, 7 
by an ilu; cf. Oppenheim, AfO 12.352 (1939), 
n. 29. Note also the relation of Greek eds 
(= *dhwesos) to Lat. feralis. 165. alt: not 
‘throne’ but ‘stake, mainstay’ = Heb. 798, Ar. 
U7. In Targ. Jon., Is. 6: 4 MN renders Nias ; cf. 
A. Cohen, AJSL 40. 160-61 (1924). 271. irt: for 
the metaphorical usage, as in birt Lbnn, cp. IV R 
94:32; 172: 55 irat irsiti rapasti. In IV R 30, 
No. 2. 23-25 Tammuz descends ana irat irsitim. 
Cf. also S 55, r. 3: istu isid Samé ana irat irsitim. 
309. *rt(?) (1387: 19, 35): vox nihili, for in the 
phrase artm psh, the first word derives from w/y- 
r-t, the meaning being ‘I will possess me of his 
gold (Heb, '®),’ as suggested by Ginsberg; cf. ‘nt 
III: 44 ttrt hrs. 363. bur(?) (1:8): this should 
be listed as ur II ‘hearth’ = Heb. WS, etc., for 
burm stands beside rmst which must mean ‘ ashes,’ 
as in Hebrew and Arabic. 382a. bk: Cassuto 
recognizes this word in the cluster bkrb of ‘nt: I: 
12, rendering ‘ large vessel? and comparing Hebrew 
p2p2. But may we not rather compare Bixovs 
dowuniov . . . oivov wA€ovs in Herodotus I, 194 and 
Bixovs powixniovs in a Ptolemaic papyrus cited by 
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Thackeray, Grammar of the OT in Greek I, 34? 
LXX so renders PaP2 in Jer. 19:1,10. 386. bny 
bnwt, epithet of El: cp. ba-an bi-nu-ti, epithet of 
Nabu, in BM 82-7-4, 42, obv. 14 = Strong, PSBA 
1898. 158. 444. btn ‘serpent’: cp. Acc, basmu, 
Jensen KB VI/1, 309. Cp. also Heb. }¥2 so to be 
understood in Ps. 68:23, as first observed by 
Feigin, Missitrei Heavar (1943), 407. Albright, 
BASOR 110.17 f., finds this word in the Serabit 
inscriptions. 478. gmr (49: VI: 16): voz nihili, 
for we must read kzmrm, not kgmrm; cf. Gaster, 
JAOS 68.150 [1948]. 488. g‘r (of a sick horse) : 
a bronchial affliction of horses is still known as 
‘roaring.’ 494. gr II || sr: the meaning is ‘ march, 
campaign,’ after Acc. gart, the parallel sr being 
Ace. Saru, ete. 517%. dbr (6%: V:18): this need 
not be a proper name, for ‘glt bdbr finds a perfect 
parallel in Is, 27:10 Day MYT’ DY TDW 33). 
538. dit (52:25): not ‘door’ but ‘ vine-branch ’ 
= Heb. M93, for the phrase reads: spi myprt 
dlthm ... wgnbm, ‘the sun which causes their 
branches to burgeon with ... and grapes.’ 542. 
dmm in tdmm amht (51: III: 20, 22) : derive from 
dmm II = Ar. e3 and root of Heb, 7%! ‘ mis- 
conduct,’ since the parallel is btt, ‘shame.’ 360. 
dr (of gods): cf. dr kl qds[m] in the magical 
plaque from Arslan Tash, line 12. The meaning 
is ‘family circle,’ like Arabic ddr; cf. Gaster, 
Orientalia 11.60 (1942). 571. dtq(?) 137: 18, 
34-35): vor nthili, for the words tn tlm dtgh 
dtqyn hmlt are to be rendered: ‘ Surrender him 
(i.e. Baal) to whom the gods are giving obedience, 
to whom the multitudes are giving obedience,’ the 
root being q-w-y = Arabic is? 9, Ace. agi. Not im- 
possibly, qy-m il in 124: 5 means ‘ subjects of El.’ 
(It is this latter expression which leads us to 
postulate the root q-w-y, rather than w-q-y. We 
believe that Heb. ™P in such expressions as ‘Ip 
Mi likewise has this sense.) 583. hdrt || hlm 
(Krt: 155): Gordon’s attempt to connect with 
Heb. IJ is strained. May we not better compare 
Ar. _~# ‘rave, be delirious,’ i.e. ‘ vision, halluci- 
nation?’ 598. bnt hil, as an epithet of the singing 
women (ktrt) may be analogous to snnt ‘ swallows’ 
by which name they are also called. Primarily, it 
will have designated a type of bird, the present 
usage being metaphorical, like our ‘thrush’ or 
‘nightingale.’ Cp. Arabic jglg ‘ the Roller’ (Cora- 


cias garrulus, Linn.) , with which Campbell Thomp- 


son, JRAS 1924. 258-89, in turn compares the 
allallu of the Gilgamesh Epic. 618. Hrgb and Sml 
are mutually antithetical names, the former mean- 
ing ‘gentle’ (cp. Ar. Ve» and Acc. rigbu, Eth. 
regeb ‘dove’) and the latter ‘fierce’ (cp. Ar. 
we). 635. zbr ‘to prune’ (52:9). Since Text 
52 was evidently designed for a vernal festival (cf. 
Gaster, JAOS 66. 72 f. [1946]), this cannot refer 
to real pruning. It must therefore denote the 
preliminary trimming of vines in March—still 
called zabbar in the Lebanon; cf. Dalman, Arbeit 
und Sitte 4.312 (1935). 640a. zmr ‘ antelope’ 
(49: VI: 18). 658. hwy: the words yh pat mdbr 
in 75: 1:35 cannot mean ‘he inhabits the corners 
of the desert,’ for h-w-y is not a synonym of ytb 
or Skn, English idiom notwithstanding. The sense 
must be: ‘he hies to the edges of the desert’; cf. 
Ar. .>9, or perhaps ‘he proceeds to. . . .’ = Ar. 
ce» 685a. Amr (67:1:19) ‘mud, clay’ (Al- 
bright). For folkloristic illustration, cf. Gaster, 
JRAS 1944.35. 692. hpst (Krt: 112,215): cf. 
Ace. habasu (Sa Sem). 697%. hrhr (129:13): 
since this stands next to 15t ‘ fire, fever,’ perhaps cp. 
Heb, WW (Deut. 28:22). Cf. Arr in this sense in 
75: 11:38, 41. 722. hbrt (51:11; 9): long since 
identified by Virolleaud with Hitt. hubrusht, which 
is itself borrowed from Hurrian. C. G. von Branden- 
stein, ZA N.F. 12.89 (1940), derives it from 
Hurr. hubur ‘ earth,’ i. e. ‘ earthenware.’ (We take 
the words stt hptr list hbrt lzr phmm to refer to 
the firing of the vessel, which was later presented 
to El in order to ingratiate him.) 737. hh: ‘ trash, 
offal’; cp. Ace. hahhu. 747. hlb ‘hill’: in addition 
to Ace. hilbu, cf. CT XVIII iv 12, where halpu 
is associated with kiStu ‘ forest.’ 763. hnp lb (III 
Aq: r. 17): ‘one of impious frame of mind’; cp. 
Job 36:13 (Virolleaud). (The words tb‘ bt hnp lb 
are to be rendered: ‘There hath risen up, O my 
daughter, one of impious frame of mind,’ the 
reference being to Aghat.) 76a. hpt II, ‘be 
filthy ’ = Ar. 4.5, in bthptt ars ‘into the corrup- 


tion of the netherworld’ (5%: VIII: 7; 67: V: 15). 
770. hsp || brb (I Aq: 31): cp. (by metathesis) 
Heb. MED and n. AMBD. A cognate form is MEY 
(Is. 3:17), and this permits comparison with Ar. 


4237  scabie in toto corpore affectus. For the 
‘ 


transference to soil or crops, cp. Gisy! terrae 


durae. 782. hrb || hsp (I Aq: 30) : for the specific 
sense, cp. Syriac h-r-b, as used in Ephraim’s Prose 
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Refutation of Mani, etc., I 143, 33 & 41 for ‘ fruits 
which have deteriorated, decayed and rotted, but 
not dried.’ Similar is vulgar Arabic 9l_> ; cf. 


Mingana, JRAS 1922. 527. (Thus, the words bgrn 
yhrb ... ygly yhsp ib mean ‘ On the threshing- 
floor the green ears [= Heb. 3% 3°38 !] are de- 
cayed ... droop, go to rot.’) 784. Hrhb mlk qz: 
the last word must mean ‘ late summer’ rather than 
‘summer fruit, for it stands parallel to tgzyt 
‘(season of) ‘razzias.’? 811. For the construction 
ton ql Bl (I Aq: 46), cf. Aliyn Bl, ltpn Il dpid 
and possibly also brkn §m il in 124: 7. 820. tl mrt 
(104: 20) : if this means ‘ dew of must,’ i. e. sweet 
wine, cp. Ar. 4b‘ sweet wine’ (Kami) and cf. 


Pindar, Ol. VII 2 Specos ayréAov and Nonnus, 
Dionysiaca XVII 125; XIX 54 dpreddeocay eéponv. 
823. zu: this certainly means ‘ excrement,’ dalp sd 
zu bym referring to ambergris or sepia used as a 
cosmetic. The objection that zw cannot connect 
with Heb. 788 because the latter derives from 
w/y-s-’ and would therefore require s in Ugaritic, 
is met by Landsberger’s demonstration (ZA 41. 
222-3 [1933]) that cognate Acc. zi, tezi are from 
quite a different root. (alp sd zuh bym is thus a 
popular name for the whale or ray; cp. Greek Bois 
Oaddoows and the somewhat similar puhad apsi as 
the name of a fish in Princeton Theol. Seminary 
Voc. 20 = Goetze, JAOS 65.227 [1945].) 825. 
zby || tr (metaphorical) : for this usage, cp. Acc. 
lulimu, and Heb. 2%, 3AY, so employed. 967. 
klb ‘temple sodomite ’: so too at Nerab ; cf. Dhorme, 
RA 34.54. 962. kht ‘chair, throne’: Friedrich, 
AfO 14, 329-33 (1944), and Bibliotheca Orientalis 
5.48 (1948), objects to Gordon’s comparison with 
ka-ah-Su in EA 120:18 on the grounds that the 
word-division there is uncertain and the correct 
reading may be e?-ka-ah-su. He connects our word 
with Hurrian kishi (KUB XXIX 4129 f.; XXXII 
49a iii 12 f.) 997. knd (98:3): Virolleaud com- 
pares Acc, kandu ‘ pitcher,’ with which we would 
in turn cp. xévdv, used by LXX (Gen. 44: 2, 5) to 
render Heb. 9°33. On this word, see Lagarde, Ges. 
Schr. 212. kndwm adrm recalls O° 18 DBD in 
Judges 5: 25 and suggests that this may have been 
originally “8 9BD plus enclitic -ma.) 1024. 
krb: vox nihili, for in I Aq: 2 we should read 
[wt]rd (or [ys]rd?) || tqgl and in ‘nt 1:12 we 
must divide into two words, bk rb; cf. supra, No. 
382a. 1041. kt (51:1: 31, 32): ‘stand, pedestal ’ 
(Albright, BASOR 91. 40, n.14). 1073. Ihn (52: 


75) : since the passage deals with the proffering of 
food, this may be a verb = Ar. °@ ‘ provender, 


offer food.’ 1094. II’ ‘lamb, kid’: Acc. lala 
(ideogr. MAS.TUR) is more specifically ‘a kid of 
more than one year old’; cf. Landsberger, AfO 
10.159 (1937). Hence, in 51: VI: 42-43 there is 
a contrast between ‘glm dt Snt and llim. 1223a. 
mrg (51:1:33): ‘overlay’= Eth. m-r-g. Read 
§mrqgt for the usually accepted Smrh/zt ; cf. Gaster, 
BASOR 93.21. 1236. mims (75: II: 37, 56): 
‘morass’; cp. Ar. cylin, dtlic. (Note that the 
Huleh region [Smk], where this incident takes 
place, is notorious for its swamps.) 1251. ngt: 
not ‘meet,’ which would require ngs, but ‘ hunt’ 
= Ar, gos. Then mgt in 127: 18,21 = mngi 
‘game.’ 1288. nwg ‘depart’: Cp. Zeph. 3:18 
yiap 332? 1304. mtt ‘wobble’: cp. Heb. 513 in 
Ps, 99:1 PST B33, where no emendation is now 
necessary. 1323. nsy: in 51: III: 5 al yns clearly 
means ‘let him not escape,’ for the preceding 
episode (II: 32-35) describes the capture of Yam- 
mu in a net. Hence, the root is n-w-s = Heb. 033. 
1324. nsk: the imperat. sk in ‘nt: III: 13; 1V: 53, 
etc. is from nsk II or skk ‘ weave, entwine,’ for sk 
slm stands parallel to arb (Ar. O51) dd; cf. Gaster, 


JNES 7. 188-9 (1948). 1331. ngr, of conserving 
grain (52:68): cf. K. 50 i 29ff. (Ana Itti8u): 
eqla tharar, zéra inasar ; cf. Meissner, ZA 9. 276-77. 
1383. sim ‘part of a garment’: obviously Acc. 
stinu ‘hem’; for when ‘Anat seizes Mot by the sin 
of his robe and begs for the return of Baal (49: 
II: 9-12), she is performing the typical Oriental 
gesture of supplication; cp. Acc. sisikta, ulinna 
sabatu. (The parallel gs all then means ‘ the ex- 
tremity of [his] wrap.’?) 1455. ‘dt: in 51: VII: 
16 Singer makes the attractive suggestion that 
bn-m ‘dt is to be explained from the Ar. ‘time,’ 
sensu ‘straightway, at this very moment, || bn- 
ym. The latter expression may be recognized also 
in 52: 59, 61 bn ym yngm bap Sd st. 1462. ‘dn II 
‘a plain’ (51:11:17; ‘nt: III: 30): this render- 
ing makes little sense in either context, whereas if 
we refer the word to ‘dn I and translate ‘ what 
time, while’ (like later Heb, N¥3) a good meaning 
is obtained. 1469. ‘wr: this must mean ‘blind’ 
(as in Heb.), rather than ‘blind in one eye’ (as 
in Ar.), for reasons stated in JQR 1947. 288. 
1478. ‘yn II: this entry should be deleted, for the 
root of ‘n in 126: III: 4,6 and of (pl.) ‘nt in 49: 
IV: 25 is ‘-n-y, that word being the Heb. 7322 
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‘furrow,’ as pointed out by Ginsberg. 1483. Add: 
‘l, adv. ‘above’ (I Aq: 208); cf. Aram. §9¥ etc. 
(The passage must be read and rendered thus: 
t... tlbs nps ger t8t h[lp bm] nsgh hrb tst bt'r[h] 
w'l tlbs nps att [wtht nps] sbi; mrt tlm Sps [kt] 
r[b], etc., ‘She proceeds(?) to don the garb of a 
youth, places the bl[ade] in its sheath, places the 
sword in [its] scabbard; and above she dons the 
garb of a woman [and below that] of a soldier. 
Then, when the sun, the torch of the gods, se[ts],’ 
etc.) 1483a. ‘In (51: VI: 22): adv. ‘on high’; 
for adverbial -n, cf. Nuzian -dnu (Gordon, Orien- 
talia 7. 226 [1938]). 1490. ‘m in the sense of ‘ to, 
towards’ may be connected with Heb. ny? 3 ef. 
Hitan, AJSL 44.257. 1508. ‘ng (124:19): can 
‘nq smd mean ‘a crescent-shaped loaf made of 
fine flour,’ perhaps identical with the zaldbiye of 
the Hedjaz (de quo v. Robertson Smith, Lectures 
and Essays [1912], 511), for ep. Ar. Ske in this 
sense? (smd will be the Acc. samidu, late Heb. 
90, Turkish and Georgian simidi and our semo- 
lina.) 1516. ‘p (76:11:26): perhaps, ‘ decent 
behavior, courtliness, from rt. ‘-p-p (No. 1518), 
if grn dbatk Bil ymsh Bl ymsh-hm b‘p can be a 
metaphorical expression meaning ‘ Baal will mol- 
lify (lit. rub) thy fierce toughness (lit. the horns 
of thy toughness, i.e. the hard fibre of thy tough- 
ness) with his respectful courtliness.’ 1518. ‘pp 
(51:11:10): D, ‘ ingratiate’; cf. Ar. Cie. 1525b. 
‘qb: ‘defraud.’ The D participle may be recognized 
in m‘qbk of III Aq:r.19. The reference is to 
Agqhat, who has defrauded ‘Anat of the bow made 
for her by Kétar. (Such is the real point of the 
story!) The words dt ydt m‘qbk thus mean ‘he 
that would defraud thee must surely be trodden 
under (cf. Ar, 4s5),’ and there is, of course, a pun 
on ‘gb ‘heel.’ 1533. ‘rb: the S conj. in Krt: 204 
means ‘introduce a bride into her new home.’ 
Hence, cp. Ar. 4,¢ ‘bridal procession,’ Dalman, 


Pal. Diwan, 256. 1540. y'rrk (51: 1V: 39): not 
impossibly, this is related to Acc. nahraru ‘ protect,’ 
de quo v. Ungnad, Altbab. Briefe 154: 15; Lands- 
berger, ZDMG 69.516 (1915); Dossin, RA 35. 
181 f.; Albright, BASOR 78.24. 1543. ‘Sy (II 
Aq: 1:30, etc.) : ‘vex, oppress’ = Heb, MYY IT 
(cf. Zeph. 3:19). The expression grs d‘sy Inh 
means quite simply ‘ one who will drive forth him 
who vexes his (i.e. the father’s) night-guest (Inh, 
from root I-w-n !).? 1559. gz.gz-m (127: 30, 43): 


a quasi-onomatopoeic word meaning ‘blather, 
ravings, nonsense,’ somewhat like our ‘ blah,’ etc. ? 
1567. gl (II Aq: VI: 23): ‘valley’ Ar. js 
(Y. Sukenik). 1568. gly: for the expression tgly 
ilm risthm ler brkthm (137: 23), ep. Egyptian tp 
hr m3s.t ‘head on lap’ =‘ bowed in grief;’ cf. 
Hayes, JNES 7.9 (1948), n. 44. 1573. gls: read 
qls. 1595. pit ‘forehead’; cp. Amharic fit ‘ face’ 
(Leslau, Language 21. 234 [1945]). 1597. pid: 
Albright, BASOR 110. 19, finds p’d¢ in the Serabit 
inscription, No. 375. 2. 1634. pl (49: IV: 25-26) : 
this is simply the Ar. J\s ‘dry up,’ the following 
‘nt meaning ‘ furrows,’ as long since observed by 
Ginsberg. It is not a Hurrian word (!). 178%a. 
gil (51:11:4 plk q/lt): ‘brandish’; cf. Heb. 
Spop. 1804. gl (‘nt: VI:8): since this stands 
parallel to gbl ‘hill’ (cf. Ar.), it is clearly the Ar. 
alc\s ‘ peak, crest.’ On the other hand, in 124: 16, 


where it stands beside zt ‘ vine’ and ks = Ar. s 
(Virolleaud), it is probably the Ar. J\s ‘ flower of 


the vine.’ 1809. qs‘t as a parallel to gst ‘ bow’ may 
be derived from root q-s-‘ ‘curve’ (cf. Ethiopic), 
when it will be analogous to gst from q-y-s of the 
same meaning; cf. Gaster, Iraq 6.127 (1939), 
n. 2%. 1810. gs (49:11:11): ‘extremity, hem’; 
ef. supra, No. 1383. 1814. gr II ‘sound’: in the 
phrase km btn ygr (II Aq: VI:14) it is surely 
more plausible that the verb is the Ar. |5 5‘ writhe, 


twist,’ with which in turn we may associate Acc. 
gararu in KAR 389 i 21; CT XL 23.28. (The 
roots q-r-r, g-r-r, g-l-l and Acc. gandnu [de quo v. 
Johnston, JAOS 29. 224 f. (1908)] are doubtless 
related.) 1832. Gordon’s suggestion that the words 
yqt Bil wyst Ym in 68: 27 imply that Baal drank 
up Yammu overlooks the fact that the latter is said 
expressly to have been bludgeoned (Text 68), then 
caught in a net (51:11: 29-35) and later, ap- 
parently, beheaded (51: VII: 2-4). His fate was 
thus the same as that of Tiamat in the correspond- 
ing Mespotamian myth and, more or less, of Vrtra 
in the Indic and Illuyankas in the Hittite version. 
(This is a good example of the methodological error 
of trying to interpret these texts by philology alone, 
without reference to comparative literature.) 1836. 
rimt (‘nt: III: 2): not ‘ pectorals’ (Heb. MD8)), 
but ‘ affection ’ (Ar. ol) ), because it stands parallel 
to yd and ahbt. (The preceding ¢8¢ is 3rd sg. fem. 
impf. passive.) 1856. rhbt ‘ flagon(s)’: cf. Acc. 
rébu (II R 22 r. 18a). 1884b. rgd, in mrq!dm 
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(I Aq:189): ‘mourning exercises’; cp. Syriac 
margéd*ta; Acc. ruquddu ‘ professional mourner ’ 
(BM 83 1-18, 1846 r, 7 = Pinches, PSBA 1896: 
253). Read simply lim mrqdm ‘at the end of the 
mourning exercises’; cf. Deut. 34:8. 1892. rtq 
(51: VII: 33): possibly we should read rétt ‘ are 
a-tremble,’ what looks like q being really ¢ with the 
word-divider run into it. 1922. Sdp (Krt:118): 
vox nihili, for msdp comes from n-d-p or d-p-p or 
d-p-y ‘thrust, hurl,’ abn yd mSdpt meaning ‘a 
slingstone flung.’ 1971. snn(?) in ybky wysnn 
(125:12-13): Gordon suggests ‘sighs, but may 
this not be a denominative verb from *sn ‘ tooth,’ 
i.e. ‘he gnashes his teeth?’ 1922. sr II (Krt: 
110, 123): ‘march’; ep. Acc. Séru; Ar. _w, ete. 
2000. srm (II Aq: VI: 15): why cannot lars kst 
tsrm mean, quite simply, ‘she raises her skirt 
from the ground,’ sc. to tempt Aghat. Cf. especi- 
ally Acc. kusitu (ideogr. TUG. BAR. DIB), ‘ gar- 
ment that envelops the side,’ and note the portrayal 
of this incident on seals. 2048. thw (67:1:15): 
to be derived from h-w-y ‘ desire’ (Albright) ; ep. 
Heb. ¥B3 MAS. 2062. tlm (51: VIII: 4): du. of 
tl ‘mound,’ the allusion being to the twin moun- 
tains (here Trgzz and Trmg) which, in the belief 
of many peoples, mark the extreme bourne of the 
world beyond which lies the realm of death, i.e. 
Mét. 2066. él‘m (68:4): from root J--y = Ar. 
ey, when tl'-m tm hrbm will mean ‘ Why, even 


warriors there grow scared.’ 2175. {tlt II ‘to 
plow’: properly, ‘to plow three times over’; cp. 
Acc, Salasu in this sense (e. g. II R 14, 20a). For 
threefold plowing in antiquity, cf. Iliad XVIII 
542; Odyssey V 127; Geoponica I 47; Gruppe, 
Griechische Mythologie (1906), 49. 2234. tt ‘to 
fear’: this verb now recurs in the recently dis- 
covered inscription of Aztwd (= Aztuwandas?) 
at Karatepe, III. 2. It was already recognized in 
Is. 41: 10,23 (though with incorrect Arabic com- 
parisons) by Ehrlich, Randglossen IV 150 and by 
Kitan, Contribution to Biblical Lexicography 8; 
HUCA 12-13. 76 (1937). 


D. HURRIAN TEXTS 


In marked contrast to his excellent presentation 
of the Semitic material is Gordon’s treatment of 
the Hurrian texts. Here he has contented him- 
self with what is obviously no more than a 
mechanical transliteration, uncontrolled by any 
adequate attention to the language and in singular 


disregard of recent studies upon it. Moreover, con- 
sideration of the grammar is dismissed with a 
passing reference to Speiser’s Introduction, while 
in the Glossary Hurrian words are listed without 
analysis or interpretation, even when the latter are 
known. 


Transliteration. The reader must be warned 
that, as here presented, the texts contain many 
mistakes. Thus, in 4:4 in nkynp is quite impos- 
sible and should be read in atynp[d], balancing in 
atynpt (so! not atynp‘) in line 3. The latter is 
the syllabic enna attainiwwus. In line 8, Kmrbn* 
means nothing, whereas Kmrbnt restores the right 
sense and the required agentive suffix. Again, 
in line 53, ‘rhn has no meaning, whereas the photo- 
graph (published by the reviewer in Orient and 
Occident [London 1936]) shows clearly trhn, 
which is the syllabic turuhhena ‘ male’ balancing 
atth[n] (so! not a‘th), which is the syllabic astuh- 
hena ‘female.’ Similarly, in lines 57-58 Gordon’s 
igr (t/‘)rhnsk tr a'th ngr is a distortion of isr 
trhngr igr atthngr, where we have the same words 
with the suffix -sr (syllabic -Sura) of the comitative 
pl. Furthermore, a reference to von Brandenstein, 
ZDMG 91. 569 (1937), would have shown that the 
correct reading in line 61 is tr tyn, not tr ‘yn, 
because this corresponds to syllabic Seri Seyant in 
KUB XXVIII 1 ii 6. 

In 28:9 the reading ]st should have given 
pause, because $ is exceedingly rare in Hurrian, 
whereas |J¢ would be unexceptionable and might 
even be the verbal ending -letta. In 50:9 Hdn ‘t 
Hdirt is likewise impossible; we must read Hdntt 
Hdirt[t] = syllabic *Hudennasta Hutellurasta, 
with the suffix -sta of the directive pl., balancing 
sing. -d (da) in the rest of the inscription; cf. 
Goetze, RHA 39.200, n. 50 and Speiser, Intro- 
duction to Hurrian 111. 


Glossary. Of the 2238 words listed in the Glos- 
sary, some 150 (about 6.7%) are registered as 
Hurrian. This total may, on the one hand, be 
increased by the addition of many Hurrian proper 
names; on the other, it may be decreased by the 
elimination of several lemmata which represent 
mere inflectional or conjugational variations of a 
single basic word. For example, awrnm and awrgl 
are listed as two separate words, whereas they are 
but inflected or derived forms from the common 
base awr = awa/ert ‘ field” Similarly, Z/ and JI-d 
are the same word, the latter being but the directive 
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case. So, too, ardin (106: r.7) and arsnnk (4:9, 
etc.) are from the same root ar- ‘ give’; it and 
itSdn are forms derived from the same root, as are 
also hdn and hdsnnk, hér and hsls, nrgn and nrgp 
(4:58), pon and pbns (4: 30,61), and possibly 
also klm and kldn (4:2). . 

The following detailed comments may be of- 
fered. (The writer reserves for a future article a 
more complete study of the Hurrian texts from Ras 
Shamra. ) 


64. Admn: the Hurrian deity Atamas (KUB 
XXV 42 r.5,9; XXVII 8 obv. 14, associated 
with ?Ku-pa-pa; cf. Sayce, RHA 1. 213 [1932].) 
83. awrnm, 84. awrgl: cf. awa/eri ‘ field,’ and note 
ardnm ardgl (so read) = arte ‘city.’ 107. iyksg: 
Speiser suggests (privately) that KSg is the well- 
known moon-god Kusuh; cf. Oppenheim, AfO 12. 
33 (1937). If so, we may see the name again in 
the n. pr. KSgbr[ in 824: ii 11. 120. Il: Semitism, 
= El, with whom Kumarpi is here identified. 124. 
Iid: ‘to El’; ef. || Kmrbnd. 148. Aln: Hurr. n. 
deae Allani ‘ Lady’; cf. von Brandenstein, ZDMG 
91.571 (1937), n. 1; Bo 2618 iii 23: DISTAR 
al-la-at; Nuzu, AASOR 16. 50: 30 PISTAR al-la-i- 
wa-as-we; KUB XXVII 13 obv. 16 ?Al-la-an-ni, 
associated with PHé-pat. 187. Amrn: = Amurru 
+m, i.e. ‘the Amorite.’ 270. urgnkmn: since 
this follows Kmrb (7%: 1-2), it is obvious that 
urgn is a separate word = Urkis + ni, for Kumarpi 
was associated with the city of Urki8 in Hurrian 
ritual and myth. kmn may then be the toponym 
Kumme/Kummiya (de quo v. Giiterbock, Kumarbi, 
61) with the same suffix. 295. urn: cf. root ur+en 
of 3rd sg. opt. ‘may he be at hand’; cf. Speiser, 
JAOS 59. 299 ff. (1939), for this meaning of the 
verb. 304. arsln: same ending as in tdln, with 
which it is associated in 106: rev. 11; possibly = 
syllabic arusellain (KUB XXIX 8 iii 34), ‘may 
they give’; cf. Speiser, op. cit., 155, n. 241. 333. 
it: ef. Hurr. ttt- ‘ go.” From the same root may be 
itidn (No. 344). 340. atn: the expression in atn 
(4:1, ete.) is the Hurr. enna attanna (cf. Mit. I 
87, 105-06, IV 117; KUB XXVII 6.25; 8 obv. 
16; 11.5; 14. 5, etc.), and certainly has nothing to 
do with Egyptian Aten! 505. gthp: cf. Hurr. 
keshi ‘throne’ with suffix -wa/-we ‘thy.’ 1730. 
hdn: = hud-en ‘ may he protect’ or the like; same 
root as in hd-snnk and as has long been familiar 
from the letter of Tushratta, Boghazkéy texts and 
Hurrian theophorous names. 749. hin: same form 
as hdn: Hurr. hill- means ‘speak, ask(?),’ i.e. 


“may he give utterance(?).’ But a root hal- is 
also attested. (e.g. KUB XXVII 1 obv. ii 11). 
790. Arn: same form as hdn, hin; cf. harren, Mit. 
I, 938. 791. Hrgd: = *Hurruhe-da, ‘to Hurri- 
land.” 798. sls: = haSule3 ‘may . . hear;’ cf. 
Goetze, RHA 35.103 ff. 801. Asr: = hasarae, ad- 
verbial gerundive of has- ‘hear.’ The formula 
haSarae hasules occurs in KUB XXVII 42 rev. 20 
and XXIX 8 rey, iii 23-24. 945. kusn: read kdsn; 
for the ending, cf. pdén (No. 1619). The root kad- 
means ‘communicate.’ 948. kidn (4:2): seeing 
that this is preceded by kl-m, -dn may be the verbal 
ending -(t)den. The root may be kel- ‘bestow 
welfare,’ i.e., ‘may they bestow welfare.’ Then, 
kid pdr-m in 7%: 10-11; 35:2 may contain some 
allusion to the city’s welfare (cf. Ugaritic pdr 
‘city’). 982. kmail: delete, for the complex is to 
be read tinm kr! Il Kmrb; cf. 4: 33 tinm kr Hdn 
Hdlr. 1070. Lbtg: = Lubdu-he, ‘ of Lubdu’; cf. 
DISTAR Lubduhi, HSS X 231. 1322. mgrn 
(4:53): seeing that this comes at the end of a 
paragraph, it is probably a verb in the optative, as 
in similary petitionary formulas in e.g. KUB 
XXIX 8. In that case, -n will be the 3rd sg. opt. 
ending -en, and the root ngr- may be associated 
with nihr- in such theophora as Nihri-Tesup, 
where it must clearly denote an activity character- 
istic of deity; cp., perhaps, ni-ha-a-ar[ in KUB 
XXVII 1 obv ii 7. 1405. Slg: n. pr.; cp. Zulkiya 
(KBo I 1 obv. 34; ii 15; Gustavs, ZA N.F. 2. 
217 [1925]). 1602. pbn: = papanna ‘ mountains’ 
(KUB XXVII 38 obv. i 13, etc.). Note the 
parallel tyn = Styenna ‘rivers,’ and cf. KUB 
XXVII 38 obv. i 6-7: pa-a-pa-an-na-a-Se || Si-i-e- 
na-a-se. 2020. Skt§: the ending is clearly the 
syllabic -wSa, i.e. ‘he... -ed’; the root may be 
found in sug-gu-u-ud-du-u-u-ha of Mit. II. 70 and 
III. 108. 204%a. tdin: same ending as in arsln 
(No. 304) ? The root is tad- ‘love.’ 2064. tlmin 
(4:2): in the trilingual glossary found at 
Ras Shamra (Thureau-Dangin, Syria 12. 225-66 
[1931], No. 8) ii 18, the ‘adverbial’ te-la-ma-e 
appears to mean ‘highly, dearly’ (of price), the 
basic sense being probably ‘great.’ The root is 
perhaps to be recognized also in the proper names 
Tlmu (No. 2063) and Tlmyn (No. 2065). J. 
Lewy (RES 1938.49f.) and Feiler (ZA 1939. 
225, 227) would find a Hurrian origin for the 
name “89 in Numbers 13:22; Jos. 15:14; 
Judges 1:10. 2075. tmrnnk: since this comes at 
the end of a petitionary formula, it evidently de- 
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notes an activity characteristic of deity. Hence, 
ep. the Nuzian theophorous name Tamar-tae (HSS 
V 72:33), and ep. also T’mrtn in the Ras Shamra 
text 91:4. 2223. trptn: a verbal form, with infix 


-f-; the root may be Jir- ‘desire, wish.’ 2227. 


trirdn: same root as the preceding, reduplicated, 


+ (i)den of 3rd pl. opt., i.e, ‘may they earnestly 


desire / be very pleasing( ?).’ 





THE PARTICLE -kan IN HITTITE * 


BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


G6TzE’s Discussion of -kan in Archiv Orientalni 
5. 16-30 (1933) has now been formalized by Fried- 
rich in his Elementarbuch, 297-301, and ‘ tested ’ 
by Gétze in his Hittite Ritual of Tunnawi. To 
summarize, it is claimed that: 


(1) -kan is a local indicator, occurring primarily 
with verbs of motion. 


(2) It modifies the meanings of verbs com- 
pounded with preverbs.? 


(3) It does not occur with the simplex verb.® 
(4) It is mutually exclusive with -san and -asta.* 


(5) It does not occur in the vicinity of andan, 
appan, and kattan; * also, according to Zuntz (Die 
hethitischen Ortsadverbien, 110), piran. 


(6) It occurs in certain purely local expressions.® 





*This paper was read at the 1949 meeting of the 
American Oriental Society at New Haven, Conn. Ab- 
breviations are those found in the second edition of 
Sturtevant’s Hittite Glossary. In addition, the follow- 
ing abbreviations all refer to texts in the Sturtevant- 
Bechtel Hittite Chrestomathy: Hatt. (The Apology of 
Hattusilis); An. (The Ritual of Anniwiyamis); TO 
(Instructions for Temple Officials) ; Tel. (The Proclama- 
tion of Telepinus) ; Code (Selections from the Code). 

1Gétze, Tunnawi, 110, -kan (encl.) ‘general local 
indicator.’ Friedrich, Heth. Elementarbuch, 298; ‘ -kan 
steht vor allem bei Ortsbestimmungen.’ 

? Fried., l.c., 298: ‘. . . Es modifiert zunichst der 
Priverbien von Verben der Bewegung.’ 

® Gétze, Ar. Or. 5.25: ‘Die Partikel fehlt, wo die 
Verben ohne Praeverbien stehen.’ Fried., l.c., 300c) : 
‘ [-kan fehlt] wenn das Verbum kein Priverb hat.’ 

* Gétze, l.c., 25: ‘Die Partikel fehlt, wo -asta oder 
-San die Satzeinleitung beschliessen.’ 

5 Gétze, l.c., 26: ‘Die Partikel steht nicht, wenn im 
Satze die Adverbien andan, [appan] und kattan ge- 
braucht sind.’ Fried., 1. c., 300b): ‘-[kan fehlt] in der 
Nachbarschaft von andan, appan und kattan.’ 

® Gétze, l.c., 30, fn. 2. Fried., l. c., 301 a). 


(7%) It occurs with verbs meaning ‘to have a 
bodily or spiritual effect upon.’ ? 


(8) It occurs with verbs meaning ‘to be influ- 
enced by someone.’ ® 


Of the points enumerated above only (4) proves 
valid, viz., that -kan, -san, and -asta are mutually 
exclusive. Aside from the inherent linguistic im- 
probability of any one grammatical phenomenon 
possessing such varied determinant qualities, an 
examination of the verbs with which this particle 
actually does occur, establishes conclusively that it 
can be associated with any verb in the language. 
The following list, without pretending to be com- 
plete, is sufficiently comprehensive to prove the 
point. Instances which do not fall within the very 
generous limits of the Gotze-Friedrich hypothesis 
are marked with an asterisk. 


*ak(k)-, akkiske- ‘die? KBo 4.14.3.37; KBo 
5.6.3.10(BA. UG.); HT 1.2.14, 17; Murs. 
KBo 3. 34. 2. 52. Examples occur with and with- 
out preverbs.® 

*aku-, eku-, akkuske- ‘drink’ HT 1.1.45; MS Rs 
17. Simplex. 

*aliya- ‘consult an oracle’ or the like. 30. 36. 2. 
11. Simplex. 

*allapahh- ‘ spit’ 9. 34. 3. 20; 24. 12. 2.9. Denomi- 
native. Both examples are compound. 

alwanzahh- ‘bewitch’ 24. 12.2.5. Denominative. 
Simplex. 

*aniya- ‘work, perform’ 15.31. 4.38 f. Simplex. 

ar- ‘stand, take one’s stand’ Hatt. 3.6 (com- 
pound) ; KBo 4. 9.5.18 (simplex) ; KBo 4. 14. 





7 Gétze, l.c., 30. Fried., l.c., 301 b). 

8 Gotze, l.c., 30. Fried., l.c., 301 ¢). 

*® Examples without preverb will be cited as simplex; 
those with preverb will be cited as compound. 


a 


al 


a 


¥¢ 
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3.34 (compound) ; Targ. 1.22 (simplex) ; MS 
Rs 25 (compound). There is, of course, no ele- 
ment of motion in this verb, but it might per- 
haps be classed with verbs of motion on the 
principle of lucus a non lucendo. 

ar- ‘arrive, come’ Murs, 14. 20.1.18 (simplex) ; 
MS Vs 8 (simplex) ; KBo 5. 6. 2. 42 (simplex) ; 
2.%.1.14 (compound) ; 17. 28. 4.53 (simplex). 
Note, in this genuine verb of motion, that there 
are several examples direetly contravening (3) 
above. 

ark- ‘cut off, cut up’ 9.28.2.18; 17. 28.3.4. 
Simplex. The texts refer to the cutting up of 
sacrificial animals, hence the verb might be 
claimed as ‘ having a bodily effect upon.’ 

*ark- ‘ shut in, ward off’ 7.1.1.9. Simplex. 

arnu-, arnuske- ‘ move, bring, bury, TO 4.5 (sim- 
plex); TO 4.60 (compound); KBo 5.1.1.9 
(compound) ; Murs. 19. 36. 3.35 (simplex). 

*arr-, arreske- ‘wash’ KBo 4. 2. 3.26; KBo 5.1. 
3.24; MS Rs 19. Simplex. 

*as- ‘remain’ Hatt. 1.62; KBo 4.14. 3.42, 49. 
Simplex. 

*asandula-, asanduleske- ‘ delay, tarry; be on gar- 
rison duty’ Murs. KBo 3. 4.1.16; Murs. KBo 
4. 4.4.62. Compound. 


asas- ‘ set, conduct to one’s place; cause to dwell; 
found (city) ; beset (city)’ 20. 1. 3. 2 (simplex) ; 


20.1.3.5 (compound). Possibly to be con- 
strued as containing an element of motion. 

*assauske- ‘be good, favorable’? HT 1.4.5. De- 
nominative. Simplex. In the secondary senses 
of ‘ being propitious, favorable’ this verb might 
be considered as ‘ having a spiritual effect upon.’ 

assiya- ‘love’ 24, 7.4.37. Simplex. 

*assnu- ‘prepare, institute; supply; serve’ TO 
3.69; KBo 2.4.1.19; KBo 2.13.1.7, 9, 17; 
Murs. KBo 2. 5. 3. 46. Ail simplex. 

au-, aus-, u-, uske- ‘see; read’ Hatt. 1.18, 30 
(simplex), 44, 61 (compound); Hatt. 2.74 
(simplex) ; Hatt. 3.54 (simplex) ; KBo 4. 2.1. 
50 (compound); KBo 4.14. 3.34 (simplex) ; 
Murs. 14. 15. 2.3 (simplex) ; Murs. 14. 16. 2.15 
(compound). This verb receives the extraordin- 
ary definitions: ‘von jemandem oder etwas be- 
eindruckt werden ’, Gotze. 1.c., 30; ‘an jeman- 
dem etwas sehen ’, Fried. 1. c., 301 ¢). 

*ep(p)-, appiske- ‘take; occupy; begin; marry, 
rape’ TO 1.30 (simplex); TO 1.66 (com- 
pound); TO 2.13 (compound); Tel. 2.38 
(simplex); KBo 4.14.3.25 (simplex); KBo 
5.6.1.20 (compound); Murs. KBo 3.4. 2. 34 


(simplex). The derived meanings of this verb 
could be construed as ‘having a bodily effect 
upon.’ 

*es- ‘be, exist’ Hatt. 1.6 (simplex), 71 (com- 
pound); Hatt. 2.34, 72 (simplex); TO 3.32 
(compound); Murs. KBo 3.4.2.32 (com- 
pound); Murs. KBo 3. 34.3.18 (compound), 
35 (simplex) ; Murs. KBo 4. 4. 3. 70 (simplex) ; 
Murs. 14.17. 2.32 (simplex). As stative and 
auxiliary there could not possibly be any verb 
more alien to the ‘ element of motion ’ than this. 

*es- ‘set, beset; sit’? Hatt. 1.23 (simplex) ; KBo 
4.1.1. 43, 45 (simplex) ; Madd. Rs 40 (simplex) ; 
Murs. KBo 3.4.1.3 (simplex); Murs. 14. 16. 
1.17 (w. piran) ; Murs. 19. 29. 4. 14 (w. appan). 

*essa- ‘ make, do, prepare ; celebrate’ TO 1.18 (w. 
andan) ; Murs. 19. 36. 2.28 (simplex). 

*et-, at-, ez-, az-, azzke-, ‘eat’? MS Rs 16 (simplex) ; 
7.1.2.3 (simplex) ; 7.1.4.8 (simplex) ; 29.1. 
1.15 (simplex). 

hahhars-, hahharske- ‘ laugh, deride’ Madd. Vs 72 
(compound). 

halluwa- ‘ quarrel’ 12. 34.1.2 (simplex). 

*halzai- ‘cry, recite read, call summon, invoke’ 
Hatt. 2.30 (simplex); KBo 4.1.1.11 (sim- 
plex). 

*hamank- ‘bind; promise (a girl in marriage)’ 
KBo 4. 2.1.33 (simplex); HT 1.3.13 (sim- 
plex). 

*hanhaniyat- ‘is observant’(?) TO 1.27; 3.63 
(simplex). The form is marked with diagonal 
wedges, the scribal exclamation point; in this 
instance because of the aberrant form, for ex- 
pected hanhaniyazt. 

*handa- ‘ fix, establish, determine, set in order’ 
KBo 4.1.1.23 (simplex); KBo 4.14.2. 49 
(compound). 

handanda- ‘ rule, control’ Hatt. 1. 21 (compound). 

*hapus(s)- ‘repeat (a neglected ceremony)’ 2. 8. 
1.33 (simplex). 

*har(k)- ‘have’ KBo 4.9.3.38 (compound) ; 
Madd. Rs 16 (simplex). 

hark- ‘ be destroyed ’ TO 4. 16 (compound). 

harganu- ‘ destroy ’ 26. 12. 2.11 (simplex). 

harnamniya- ‘ ferment, instigate’ KBo 4. 14. 3. 66 
(simplex). 

harnenk- (see hark-) ‘destroy’ TO 1.65 (w. 
appan); 24.7.2.8 (compound); 26.12. 2. 22 
(compound). 

*harp- act. ‘join, cause to unite’; med, ‘ unite, be 
associated ; agree; help’ Code 2.19 (simplex) ; 
Madd. Vs 48 (simplex). 
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haspa- ‘ destroy’ Madd. Vs 52 (compound); 23. 
11.3.8 (simplex). Marked with diagonal 
wedges. 

*has(s)-, hes- ‘open’ KBo 5,1.1.14 (w. andan) ; 
17. 35. 2. 14 (simplex). 

*hasske- ‘ decide a law-suit’ KBo 4.1.1.16 (sim- 
plex). 

hatkesnu- ‘shut in, oppress’? Murs. 14. 15. 3. 45 
(simplex) ; Murs. KBo 4. 14. 1. 42 (compound) ; 
15. 1.2.38 (simplex). 

*hatra- ‘ write, send word” Madd. Rs 37 (simplex). 

hadda- ‘ pierce, stab’ 29. 4. 4.36 (simplex). 

*hazzvya- ‘ write (on tablet)’ 4. 10. 2. 22 (simplex). 

*hulaliya- “wrap, wind’ KBo 5.1.4.7 (com- 
pound) ; 27. 67. 2.34 (compound), 

hulliske- ‘ smite, destroy, annul’ Hatt. 2.42 (sim- 
plex). 

*hurn- ‘ sprinkle’? TO 1.19 (simplex). 

*hurskaniya- ‘ be roasted ’ or the like KBo 6. 34. 2. 
7? (compound), 

hurtalliya- ‘mix; destroy’ VBoT 3.1.10 (sim- 
plex). 

huwai- ‘ flee, run, go, march’? KBo 2. 6. 3. 19 (sim- 
plex) ; Murs. KBo 3. 4. 2. 31 (simplex) ; Murs. 
KBo 3. 4. 2. 68 (compound). 

huwapp- ‘be malicious’ Hatt. 1. 34 (simplex). 

hwek- ‘charm, bewitch’ 17. 35. 3.29; 17. 35.4.9 
(both simplex). 

*hwes- ‘live.’ *hwesnu- ‘ cause to live’ Madd. Vs 
3 (simplex) ; Madd. Vs 10 (compound) ; Madd. 
Vs 14 (simplex). 

hwittiya- ‘ draw, lead’ An. 3.12 (simplex); An. 
4.10 (compound) ; TO 4. 71 (compound) ; KBo 
2.4. 1.21 (compound). 

i- ‘go’ Madd. Rs 26 (simplex) ; 24. 7.4.45 (com- 
pound). 

*ilaliske- ‘desire, covet? KBo 4.14.3.65 (sim- 
plex). 

*immeya- ‘ mix’ Alak8, 3.1 (compound). 

*ishat- ‘bind; fix (a penalty); levy (troops) ; 
make a treaty with’ Murs. KBo 3. 4. 3. 26 (sim- 
plex) ; Murs. 19. 36. 2.3 (id.). 

ishwa- ‘throw, scatter, pour’ TO 4.23 (com- 
pound) ; KBo 2. 4. 2.3, 6 (simplex) ; KBo 4.2. 
1.20 (compound) ; 15. 31. 3.61 (simplex). 

*iske-, iskiya- ‘anoint’ HT 1.2.38 (simplex) ; 
13. 35. 4.41 (compound). 

ispart-, isparza- ‘ arise, come out; escape; occur’ 
Hatt. 2. 14 (simplex) ; Hatt. 4. 86 (compound) ; 
Madd. Vs 48 (simplex) ; Murs. KBo 3. 4. 2. 77 
(simplex) ; Murs. 19. 36. 3. 31 (simplex) ; Murs. 
19. 37. 3.25 (simplex). 


*istalk(a)- ‘make smooth, even’ KBo 4. 2.1.40 
(simplex). 

*istamass- ‘hear’ Madd. Vs 24 (compound) ; 
Murs. 14. 16. 1.18 (simplex) ; 26. 1.3.54 (com- 
pound) ; 26.1.4. 7 (simplex). 

*istanta- ‘tarry, delay’ KBo 4.14.2.67; Murs. 
KBo 3.4.1.17; Murs. KBo 4.4.4.61 (all 
compound). 

*istapp- ‘shut, enclose, cover’; med. ‘stop’ (in- 
trans.) Hatt. 4.25; HT 1. 2.12; 9. 22.2. 43 (all 
compound). 

italwahh- ‘injure’ TO 1. 29 (simplex). 

italwes- ‘ become malicious ’ Code 2. 18 (simplex). 

*kappila- ‘be hateful’ 24. 7.1.27 (simplex). 

*karwya- ‘ cover’ 2.13. 1.56 (simplex). 

karp(p)- ‘raise; muster; take; complete’ KBo 
5. 6.1.41 (simplex) ; 5.1.1. 70 (simplex) ; 7. 1. 
1.35 (compound); 13.7%.1.15 (simplex); 17. 
35. 2.13 (simplex). 

karss- ‘ cut, cut off, mark off; castrate; cure; stop 
(a rite)’ Madd. Vs 4 (compound) ; 29. 1.1. 36, 
37 (simplex). 

kartimess- (TUKU. TUKU-), kartimmiya- ‘ make 
or become angry’ TO 1.28; KBo 2.6.2. 46; 
KBo 6. 31. 1. 14; 13. 3. 3. 26 (all simplex). 

*karusstya- ‘be quiet, inactive, indifferent ; endure’ 
Kup. 18 D 65 (compound). 

*kestanu- ‘quench’? TO 3.47; KBo 4.2.1.12 
(both simplex). 

*kei- ‘ lie, be placed ? Murs. KBo 4. 4. 4. 5 (simplex). 

*giummantariya- ‘ pass the winter’ Murs. KBo 3. 4. 
3.27 (simplex); Murs. KBo 3. 4.3.37 (com- 
pound). 

*kinu- ‘cause to lie; open’ 2. 7.1.23 (simplex). 

*kis-, kisa- ‘ happen, become’ K Bo 4. 2.1.17 (sim- 
plex) ; KBo 5. 1.1.16 (simplex) ; KBo 5.6.1.9 
(w. EGIR-an); HT 1.3.2 (simplex); 8.6.1. 
13 (simplex) ; 27.67. 3.11 (simplex). 

*gulss- ‘see, perceive, observe’ 24.12.2.6 (w. 
andan). 

kunkeske- ‘ toss, dandle ’ 29.1. 3.43 (simplex). 

*kup- ‘plan’ Hatt. 4. 33 (simplex). 

*kurk- ‘keep, hold’ HT 1. 2.12 (compound). 

*kus- ‘ pay, repay’ Hatt. 3.24 (w. EGIR-an). 

kuwaske- ‘ strike, kill’ Murs. 19. 36. 2.37; Murs. 
19. 36. 3. 31 (both simplex). 

kwen- ‘ strike, kill; defeat? Hatt. 2.40 (simplex) ; 
Tel. 1.33 (simplex) ; Murs. KBo 3. 4.1.26 (w. 
piran); Murs. KBo 3.4.2.5 (w. EGIR-an) ; 
Murs. 14. 15. 4. 43 (compound). 

*lahhiya- ‘ take the field, go on a campaign’ 5.1. 
1.55 (compound). 
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*lahhu- ‘pour’ KBo 5.1. 4.14, 54 (compound) ; 
1.17.1.8 (simplex) ; 13. 3.3.1 (compound). 
*lahlahhiyanu- ‘ fight repeatedly’ 9. 34. 4. 31 (sim- 

plex). 
lai- ‘ loose, unharness ’ 2. 6. 3. 47, 64 (simplex). 
laknu- ‘ cause to incline, cause to fall; overturn’; 
med, ‘ incline, fall, lie’ 26.1. 3.39, 41, 42 (all 


simplex). 

*lenk- ‘swear’ 7.1.2.11; 26.1.3.54 (both sim- 
plex). 

*lukke- ‘kindle, grow light’ Murs. 19. 36. 3. 22 
(compound). 


*maniyahh- ‘ assign, appoint; govern’ 23. 1.3.14 
(compound). 

mark- ‘ cut up, divide’ An 2.42; HT 1.1. 48 (both 
simplex). 

mauss- ‘ fall’ 8.1. 2.13; 8.1.3.6 (both simplex). 

*mema-, memiske- ‘say, speak; agree’ An 3.35 
(compound) ; KBo 4. 1.1.27 (compound) ; HT 
1. 2. 24 (compound) ; 15. 1. 2. 31 (simplex). 

*mer(r)- ‘die’ An. 3. 42, 44 (compound) ; 13. 35. 
1.27 (simplex). 

miyahwanta- ‘ grow old’ Alak8. 4.46 (compound). 

mummiya- ‘ fall’ 13. 2. 2.16 (compound). 

*munna- ‘ hide, cover’ An. 2.16; Targ. 1.9 (both 
simplex). 

muta- ‘remove; avoid’ TO 3.41 (simplex) ; 9. 4. 
3. 32 (compound). 

nah(h)- ‘fear, respect, revere’ Hatt. 4.88 (sim- 
plex); 13.35.2.33 (compound); 24.1.3.19 
(simplex). 

nai-, nais-, naiske-, neya- ‘lead, send, conduct; 
turn’ Hatt. 1.67 (w. andan) ; Hatt. 1.68 (com- 
pound) ; Hatt. 4.10 (simplex) ; KBo 4. 14. 2. 48 
(simplex); KBo 4.14.2.62 (w. GAM-an) ; 
Murs. KBo 3. 4. 2. 22 (compound) ; HT 1. 4. 28 
(w. andan) ; 19. 36. 3.18 (simplex). 

nenenk- ‘raise, lift up; take; gather, mobilize’; 
med, ‘be exalted; get drunk; be mobilized’ 
Hatt. 2.52; TO 1.37; TO 3.37 (all simplex). 

*nahhss- ‘protect; keep (an oath)’ Alak8. 4. 42 
(simplex). 

pai- ‘go, pass’ Hatt. 4.2 (simplex) ; KBo 4. 9. 2. 
2 (w. piran) ; KBo 4.9.4.5 (compound) ; KBo 
4,14.2.39 (simplex); KBo 5.1.4.34 (sim- 
plex) ; Madd. Rs 62 (simplex) ; Murs. KBo 4. 4. 
3.36 (compound). 

*nai- ‘ give’ Murs. KBo 4. 4. 4.48 (compound). 

*nalkwiya- ‘recite or chant in a certain manner’ 
29.1.3.5 (simplex). 

*nappars-, papparske- ‘sprinkle, pour’ KBo 5. 2. 
3.51; HT 5.12; 17. 28. 4. 54 (all compound). 


parhh-, parhheske- ‘ drive, drive (horses) at a gal- 
lop; drive, ride’ 13. 2.3.13, 14 (compound) ; 
13. 3. 2.11, 13 (simplex). 

*parkunu-, parkwiya-, parkwiyanu- ‘be pure’ KBo 
6. 31. 1.19; 27. 6%. 2.27 (both simplex). 

pars- ‘ flee’ Murs. KBo 3. 4. 2. 33 (simplex) ; Murs. 
14. 15. 3.27 (compound; w. piran) ; Murs. KBo 
2.5.1.2 (compound). 

parsiya- ‘break, divide’ KBo 6.34.1.38 (com- 
pound), 

parssna- ‘crouch down, kneel’ 2.3.2.16 (com- 
pound). 

paskuwa- ‘ blockade, shut off’; med. ‘ oppose? MS 
Vs 5 (compound). 

pehute- ‘lead, conduct’ Murs. KBo 3. 4. 2. 70, 73 
(compound); Murs. KBo 3.4.3.78 (w. kat- 
tanta) ; Murs. 19. 37. 3. 7 (simplex). 

penna- ‘lead with one; drive, ride’ Murs. 14. 15. 
3.41 (compound); Murs. 19. 36.3.34 (sim- 
plex). 

pesseya- ‘ throw, throw away ; repudiate, surrender ; 
give forth (an oracle)’ 24.12.2.10 (w. GAM- 
anda). 

peda- ‘carry, bring; take away, carry off’ An. 
4.18 (compound) ; TO 2. 37 (compound) ; KBo 
4.2.1.68 (compound); KBo 5.2.2.1 (com- 
pound) ; Murs. KBo 3. 4.3.70 (w. kattanda) ; 
2.15. 6.12 (simplex). 

*midda- ‘ pay, furnish; dig’ KBo 4. 2.2.36 (sim- 
plex); KBo 4.14.3.48 (compound). 

pittenu- ‘cause to flee or fly’ TO 2.27 (com- 
pound). 

pitteya- ‘ flee, fly’ An 2.14 (compound). 

pukk- ‘be hateful, offensive? HT 1. 3.32; 24. 7.1. 
24 (both compound). 

sai-, siya- ‘ press down, crush; put in or on; seal; 
thrust in (a weapon)’ TO 2. 49 (w. piran) ; KBo 
5.1. 4.18 (simplex). 

*sak(k)-, sekk- ‘know’ TO 4. 38 (simplex) ; 13. 2. 
1.14 (simplex). 

*sakuwantariya- ‘ rest’ Murs. KBo 3. 4. 1.17 (sim- 
plex). 

*sakuwantariyanu- ‘ cause to rest; neglect’ TO 4. 
42 (simplex). 

samen- ‘ disappear’; w. abl. ‘ withdraw from, re- 
nounce, desist from’ Code 2.15 (simplex). 

samenu- ‘cause to disappear’ KBo 2.4. 4. 25 
(simplex) ; 9.15. 3.15 (w. EGIR-an). 

sanh- ‘sweep’ TO 1.19 (simplex); KBo 4.9.1. 
11 (w. EGIR-anda) ; 2. 13. 6. 1 (simplex). 

sanhh- ‘ approach, attack; ask for; try’ TO 1.35 
(compound); TO 1.36 (simplex); TO 2.74 
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(compound) ; KBo 4. 14. 2. 64 (simplex) ; 9. 15. 
3.5 (compound) ; 13. 2. 2. 22 (compound). 

*sanhu- ‘roast’ An. 1.5; KBo 4.2.1.10 (both 
simplex). 

*sanna-, sanneske- ‘ keep still about, conceal’ TO 4. 
19 (compound); KBo 4.14.3.70 (simplex) ; 
26.1. 4.40 (simplex). 

sarra-, sarreske- ‘ separate, divide, break ; break (an 
oath) ; cross (a boundary) ; open (a door)’ TO 
1.58; TO 2.7%; Madd. Vs 42; Murs. KBo 4. 
4,2.9 (all simplex). 

*ses-, seske- ‘ sleep, lie down, pass the night’ KBo 
4,2.1.37 (compound); MS Rs 18 (simplex) ; 
9.15.2.16 (simplex); Murs. KBo 4.4.2.9 
(compound), 

*sip(p)ant- ‘ pour a libation to, sacrifice (an ani- 
mal) to, dedicate (a place) to’ KBo 5. 2.1. 49 
(compound) ; KBo 5. 2.2.11 (simplex) ; KBo 
5. 2.4.13 (simplex); Murs. 19. 37.2.16 (sim- 
plex) ; 2. 8. 2. 36 (compound). 

suhha- ‘pour, sprinkle, scatter’? KBo 2. 7.1.20 
(simplex) ; KBo 5. 2. 2.19 (compound). 

sulla-, sulliya- ‘be angry (with), quarrel; punish ’ 
Hatt. 3.69, 77 (both simplex). 

sunna-, sunniya- ‘ fill; sow (seed), sow a (field)? 
An. 3.7; KBo 2.13. 20; 17. 35. 2.23 (all sim- 
plex). 

suwa- ‘ fill; press out; give as security’ KBo 4. 2. 
1.15, 68 (compound) ; 13. 2. 3. 23 (simplex). 

da-, daske- ‘take, take off’ Hatt. 1.43, 50 (sim- 
plex) ; Hatt. 2.26 (compound) ; TO 1.15 (sim- 
plex) ; KBo 4. 9.5.5 (compound). 

dai-, teske- ‘ place, put’ Hatt. 1. 58 (simplex) ; An. 
4.6 (compound) ; TO 2.7 (simplex) ; TO 2.17 
(w. EGIR-an); TO 4.63 (compound); KBo 
4.1.1.5 (compound). 

takkss- ‘join, build; do (harm); thrust (a dag- 
ger)’ Tel. 2.14; KBo 6. 34. 2.47 (both simplex). 

*dala-, dales-, daliya- ‘leave, let alone, let go’ 
Hatt. 3.70; TO 1.61; Murs. KBo 4. 4. 2.18; 
KBo 5. 6. 2.10 (all simplex). 

damass- ‘ press, oppress, shut in” Hatt. 2. 23 (sim- 
plex) ; TO 3.75 (w. EGIR-an). 

tamenk-, tamenkiske- ‘ attach oneself to’ TO 1. 26; 
9.4.2.1 (both simplex). 

taninu- ‘ set, fix; set in order, establish’ 2. 13.1.4 
(simplex). 

tapar- ‘ govern, rule’ Murs. 14. 17. 2. 34 (simplex). 

tarna- ‘ put in or down; let in, down, or on; pitch 
(a tent); set (a stone); let out, let, permit’ 
Hatt. 4.49 (compound) ; Hatt. 4.67 (w. EGIR- 


an); Code 2.23 (compound); 4.10.1.12 (w. 
EGIR-an). 

*taya- ‘ steal, rob’ TO 4. 21, 27 (simplex). 

*tekkusa- ‘ show, prove’ Hukk. 1.10 (simplex). 

tepawahh-, tepuwa- ‘ make small of, make light of ? 
MS Vs 3; 24. 11.2.7 (both compound). 

tittanu-, tittanuske- ‘ cause to stand, place, appoint, 
arrange’ Hatt. 4.72 (w. EGIR-an); An. 1.26 
(compound). 

tiya- ‘ take one’s stand; approach, come’ TO 1. 20 
(simplex) ; TO 2.67 (compound) ; KBo 2. 4. 2. 
10 (simplex) ; Murs. KBo 3. 4.2.2 (w. EGIR- 
an). 

tiya- ‘ place, set’ KBo 2. 4.3.12 (simplex) ; KBo 
4, 2.1.37 (simplex) ; KBo 4. 9. 3. 39 (w. menah- 
handa). 

tuhhss- ‘ take off, away ; bring to an end’ Code 2. 9, 
12 (simplex); KBo 4.2.1.36 (compound) ; 
KBo 4. 9. 2. 22 (simplex). 

*tukka- “be assigned, fall to one’s lot; be impor- 
tant’ Hukk. 3. 28 (simplex). 

*dusk-, duskiske- ‘ play, enjoy oneself’ KBo 2. 13. 
1.18; 17. 35. 2. 26 (both simplex). 

*tuzziya- ‘encamp’ Murs. 19.36.1.29 (com- 
pound). 

unna- ‘ lead hither, drive hither, bring; drive, ride, 
march hither’ KBo 4.14.2.9; 30.34. 4.12 
(both compound). 

up- ‘rise’ KBo 5.2. 2. 29; Murs. 19. 36. 3. 23 (both 
simplex). 

uppa- ‘ send hither, send’ Hatt. 4. 36 (simplex). 

uda- ‘ bring’ KBo 4. 2. 2. 26; KBo 5. 1. 2.13 (both 
compound). 

uwa(e)- ‘be pitied’ TO 2. 71, 73 (simplex). 

uwate- ‘bring’ Hatt. 4.31; 24.7.4.34 (both 
compound ). 

wahnu-, wahnuske- ‘cause to turn; turn wind’ 
TO 2. 21 (simplex) ; TO 4.61 (simplex) ; KBo 
2.4.4.27 (simplex); KBo 4.2.1.64 (com- 
pound) ; KBo 5. 2. 2.52 (compound) ; Murs. 19. 
36. 3. 20 (simplex). 

wahnu- ‘burn’ 24.11. 2.28 (compound). 

wak- ‘bite’ 10. 89.1. 24 (simplex). 

wakkariya- ‘ revolt, rebel; cause to waver, incite to 
revolt; try to make fall’ Hatt. 3.67; Murs. 19. 
30.1.8 (simplex). 

*waksiyanu- ‘ cause to fall short of ? TO 1.49; TO 
3.40 (simplex). 

walhh-, walhheske- ‘ strike, attack’? Madd. Rs 27 
(w. EGIR-anta) ; Hatt. 2.42 (simplex). 

warnu-, warnuske- ‘burn, cause to burn’ 2. 4. 3.5 
(compound). 
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*warp- ‘ wash, bathe’ 15. 31. 1.18 (simplex). 

*warss-, warssiya- ‘ mulcere, stroke, rub, smoothe ; 
be calm, be at rest’ HT 1. 30.20 (compound). 

*wassiya- ‘ put on clothes’ 2. 6. 4. 3 (simplex). 

*watarnahh- ‘communicate; (w. acc.) command, 
challenge ’ Murs. 14. 15. 4. 15, 24 (simplex) ; 26. 
12. 2.26 (compound). 

watk- ‘leap’ Murs. 14.15.4.23 (compound) ; 
Targ. 1.42 (compound); 26.12.2.23 (sim- 
plex). 

we-, wa- ‘come’ An 1.29 (compound) ; TO 2. 50 
(compound) ; KBo 2.6.4. 22 (simplex) ; KBo 
4, 2.2.27 (compound) ; Murs. 14.15. 3.37 (sim- 
plex) ; Murs. KBo 3. 34. 3.53 (compound) ; 1. 
17.1.1 (simplex). 

weh- ‘turn, fall, versari? TO 3.20 (simplex) ; 
KBo 4. 1.1.15 (simplex) ; KBo 4. 9.1.49 (sim- 
plex) ; HT 1.3.16. (w. kattan). 

wemiya- ‘ find’ Hatt. 3.17 (simplex). 

*weriya- ‘name, invite, summon, commission’ 
Hatt. 4.4; Murs. KBo 4. 4.3.33; 1.17.6.17 
(all simplex). 

*westya- ‘ graze’ 30. 24.2.3 (simplex). 

*wete- ‘build’ Murs. KBo 4. 4. 2.61 (compound). 

weya- ‘drive, send’ Hatt. 1.72; Murs. 19. 36. 3. 
30 (both compound). 

ya- ‘make, do’ TO 2.78; KBo 5.6.3.15; HT 1. 
1. 40 (all simplex). 

ya-, yanniya- ‘go, march’ Murs. KBo 4. 4. 2. 67; 
MS Vs 4 (both compound). 

zai- ‘ cross, pass; transgress’ Hatt. 2.5 (simplex). 

zammura- ‘ injure, attack’ TO 3.27; Madd. Vs 37 
(both simplex). 

zikke- ‘place, put, bury’ Murs. KBo 4. 4. 3. 63 
(simplex). 


It is quite evident from the above list that there 
is no verb in the Hittite language, of whatever 
shade of meaning, with which -kan, in fact, can not 
occur. The particle is associated indifferently with 
statives, auxiliaries, and denominatives. Further- 
more, it is very frequent with ellipsis of the verb 
(note, e. g., the following examples, occurring with 
and without preverbs: Hatt. 3.22; An. 2.27; TO 
2.34; KBo 2.6.1.33; KBo 2.6.3.27; KBo 4. 
1.1.43; KBo 4. 14. 2. 48; Murs. 19. 29. 4.18; KBo 
5. 6.1.18; KBo 5. 6.2.17; KBo 5. 6. 2. 24). It is 
clear that the meaning of the verb, or even the 
absence of the verb, has nothing to do with the 
presence or absence of -kan. In other words, the 
presence or absence of -kan does not depend upon 
the verb. 


The conditions under which the particle is al- 
leged not to occur with the simplex verb are not 
too clear, but whatever those conditions, -kan does 
occur indifferently with both simplex and com- 
pound verbs of all shades of meaning, without de- 
monstrably affecting the meaning of the verb. 

As for the alleged absence of -kan in the vicinity 
of andan, appan, kattan, and ‘ perhaps’ piran, the 
following will be noted: With andan Hatt. 1. 68; 
TO 1.18; KBo 5.1.1.8, 14; Murs. KBo 4. 4. 2. 
67; HT 1.4.28; 5.1.1.54; 24.12.2.6; 26.1. 
3.37; 29. 4. 3.36; 29.9.1. 4, 8. With appan (writ- 
ten EGIR-an) Hatt. 3.24; Hatt. 4. 67, 70, 72; TO 
1.65; TO 3.75; KBo 4. 2.1.49; KBo 4. 2. 2. 27; 
KBo 4. 14. 2.11; Madd. Vs 4, 73; Murs. 19. 29. 4. 
14; Murs. KBo 3.4.2.5; KBo 5.6.1.19; 2.3.1. 
48; 4.10. 1.12; 9.15.3.15, 20. With kattan (often 
written GAM-an) TO 1.66; TO 2.17; KBo 4. 14. 
2.14, 26, 62; KBo 4.14.3.30; HT 1.3.17; 24. 
5.2.11; 24.12. 2.14, 26; 29.9.1.26. With piran 
TO 2. 49, 65, 68, 69; KBo 2. 6.3.55; KBo 2. 6. 4. 
10, 14, 15, 20, 21 (all in KBo 2.6 written pian) ; 
KBo 4.9.2.2; Murs. KBo 3.4,.1.26; Murs, 14. 
16.1.17; Murs. 14. 15. 3.27, 28; Murs. KBo 2. 5. 
1.2; 2. 3. 2. 23; 10. 3. 2. 12. 

Curiously enough, the condition ‘ restricting’ 
the presence of the particle with verbs meaning 
‘ affect ’ and ‘ be affected ’ is grammatically correct. 
fn any language of the grammatical actor-action 
type, as is Hittite, all predicates fall into this cate- 
gory. In the sense, therefore, that the ‘ condition ’ 
applies to all verbs in the language, except that the 
use of the particle is not mandatory, we will cer- 
tainly concede this point. 

All this proves conclusively that the presence or 
absence of -kan has nothing whatsoever to do with 
more or less distant verbal, preverbal, or adverbial 
concepts and collocations. This particle is a con- 
nective and nothing else. One striking proof of 
this is the fact that the particle is never found in 
the initial phrase or sentence of a text (in KBo 
2.2 -kan is in the first sentence of a tablet which 
is certainly not the first tablet of its series), as we 
should have a right to expect if the existence of 
the particle depended upon the factors alleged by 
Gotze. But we do find it very frequently in posi- 
tions where it is the only indication that a sentence 
or phrase has ended and a new one begun (cf. KBo 
2.4.1.27; KBo 2.13.1. 20; TO 2. 34). 

The meaning of this connective particle is guar- 
anteed by its equation with nasta (see esp. 1.17. 1. 
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1; 1.17%. 3.16, 46; 1.17. 5.17, 26; 2.5.1.1, 6, 10, 
29; 2.5.2.1, 19; 2.5.4.10; 2.5.6.3, 16; 2.13. 
1. 49, 56), the meaning of which, ‘ then,’ has been 
clear from its first discussion by Hrozny. Curiously 
enough, Gétze now stigmatizes this meaning with a 
question mark (Tunn. 105), while Friedrich 


(Heth. Elementarbuch 304) goes even further with 
the statement: ‘Noch nicht bestimmt in ihrer 
Bedeutung sind die Partikeln -(a) sta und -(a) pa. 
. . . The meaning of our enclitic connective par- 
ticle is simply ‘ then, and then, thus.’ 
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1. Despite the vast amount of scholarly research 
that has been expended upon them, the Vedas still 
contain many dark places, many obscure passages, 
many puzzling linguistic problems, many little- 
understood concepts, and, above all, many difficult 
words, some of them totally unknown, some only 
partially comprehensible. Indeed, the unsolved in- 
dividual word remains one of the most serious 
obstacles to progress in Vedic studies, and the quest 
for definition and re-definition of it must be a 
constant, relentless pursuit. 

In general the problem-word falls into one of 
two categories. The first category contains those 
doubtful words which occur in only one or in very 
few places, and those which occur more or less 
frequently but always in the same combination, in 
the same pattern of thought, in the same formula, 





1 The following abbreviations of works and titles are 
used in this article: 
AO Acta Orientalia 
AV Atharva Veda 
DRV Ludwig, A., Der Rigveda . . . iibersetzt, 6 vols. 
(Prag, 1876-88) 


KZ Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 
MS Maitrayani Samhita 

RV Rig Veda 

RV Oldenberg, H., Rgveda, Tewtkritische und 


Noten  exegetischen Noten, 2 vols. (= Abhandlungen 

der kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. K1., N. F., 
11, nr. 5; 13, nr. 3. Berlin, 1909-12) 

vs Vajasaneyi Samhita 

VS Pischel, R. and Geldner, K., Vedische Studien, 
3 vols. (Stuttgart, 1889-1901) 

WP Walde, A. and Pokorny, J., Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
3 vols. (Berlin, 1927-32) 


YV Yajur Veda 
ZDMG_ Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldindischen 
Gesellschaft 


so that frequency is a minor factor in the solution 
of them. The words in this category are recogniz- 
able for just exactly what they are—barriers to 
understanding. The second category, however, con- 
tains the insidious trouble-makers, the words which 
slip by unquestioned, which pass as solved, but turn 
out to have been solved incorrectly, or those which 
have been only partially solved but masquerade as 
completely solved, words whose meanings have not 
been sharpened, have not been made sufficiently 
precise. These do considerable damage to Vedic 
exegesis in that they lend their false colors to 
their contextual associates and these, in turn, to 
other words. 

There are at least five main ways to approach 
the determination of a word’s denotation in Vedic 
literature. There is the use of native tradition and 
scholarship which requires the consulting of native 
speakers and native authorities of all periods and 
the examination of the word’s later history (if it 
has one). Then, there is the way of etymology 
which, though it can be easily overrated whenever 
it is the only way employed, often supplies valuable 
supporting evidence. A third way is to collect all 
the passages in which the word occurs and select a 
central meaning which suits all the passages 
equally well or almost equally well. The weakness 
in this method is that success (superficial, of 
course) is often assured if one makes the sense of 
the word sufficiently broad and colorless. The 
result is what might be termed the ‘ cover-all’ 
meaning. An appearance of understanding is at- 
tained but the particular, concrete sense remains 
inaccessible. The fourth way is to choose out of 
the sum of the passages those particular ones which 
reveal the surest, most evident sense for the 
problem-word. When it has been determined, the 
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next step is to test that sense in the passages which 
were not used in the establishment of it. This is 
a sensible way. Obviously one should not expect all 
contexts to reveal central meaning equally well.? 
The fifth way, clearly, is a judicious combination 
of ways 1, 2, and 4. 


2. The Vedic aktu is well adapted to the appli- 
cation of method 5. It is a problem-word belonging 
to the second category, and the values heretofore 
assigned it illustrate the dangers of the quest for 
the ‘cover-all’ type of meaning which embraces 
more than the users of the word intended to desig- 
nate and which it is difficult to unmask, since, in 
certain cases like the present one, the authentic 
meaning forms one part of its range and lends a 
specious authority and credibility to it. 

Aktu is one of the very oldest words in the Vedic 
stock, being restricted almost exclusively to RV. 
It occurs there 51 times and but twice elsewhere, 
once in AV, once in YV, and then disappears 
completely. 


3a. A consideration of the native Indian tra- 
dition is of prime importance for this particular 
word, since the views of the native commentators 
with respect to it have come through into Western 
scholarship without any essentially major modifi- 
cations. An exhaustive listing, however, of all the 
opinions of all the commentators who have handled 
akté in one way or another hardly seems necessary, 
since there has been little variation in interpre- 
tation over the centuries. The citation of the views 
of a representative few should be adquate. 

The earliest exegetical treatment is met in the 
Yaskan Nighantu 1.7 where aktu occurs in a list 
of 23 words glossed by ratri ‘night.’ Thus: 
Syivi/ ksapi/ Sdrvari/ aktth/ tirmya/ ramya/ 
yamya/ ndmyai/ dési/ nakta/ tamah/ rajah/ 


2? The Vedic composers were poets (of varying degrees 
of proficiency); they used simile and metaphor; they 
were also professionals composing as such with no 
desire to reveal the secrets of their trade, a trade that 
put them at the apex of the social hierarchy of the 
day; they dealt in religion, they dealt in magic, and this 
means they dealt in the mysterious, and quite often, in 
deliberate mystification. For such and similar reasons it 
is not easy for the searcher after definition to find 
passages that give the surest, most evident sense. The 
interpreter of the Vedas must function not only as a 
scientist equipped with the best modern anthropological, 
philological, and linguistic tools but also as a literary 
critic and artist who engages in a creative activity, or, 
more exactly, re-creative activity. 


dsikni/ pdyasvati/ tamasvati/ ghrtaci/ ésirina/ 
m6ki/ 86ki/ idhah/ payah/ hima/ vasveti ratreh 
(shorter recension)—vasviti trayovinSati ratrina- 
mani (longer recension). 

Yaska, in his Nirukta, finds occasion only twice 
to explain akiu. At 5.28, commenting on RV 
7. 39. 2c* (visdm aktér usdsah pirvéhitau), he 
paraphrases as follows: manusydndm ratrya vivase 
pirvasyam abhihitdu. At 12.23, commenting on 
1.50.76 (adhd mimano aktuibhih), he says ahani 
ca mimano *ktubhi ratribhih saha. 

Skandasvamin,* in his treatment of the first 
astakah of RV, comments upon akti 8 times. He 
interprets it 4 times (1.34.8; 50.2; 68.1; 112. 
25) as ratri, once (1.46.14) as either ratri or 
soma (for support of the latter meaning he cites 
10. 92.1), once (1.36.16) as dyudha, and once 
(1. 50. 7) as either jyotth (in the sense of rasmi) 
or ratri. In 1. 94.5 he understands it to refer (as 
an instrumental of accompaniment) to ‘ night- 
wandering demons’ (aktubhih/ ratrindmditat tha 
tu sahacaryannaktancaresu raksahpisacadisu var- 
tate... ratricardth saha). 

In his commentary to VS Uvata explains akti 
by ratri in 4 passages (VS 11.43 — RV 10.1.2; 
VS 28.12; VS 34.30 —RV 1.112. 25; VS 35.1 
= RV 10.14.9). At VS 33.44— RV 7. 39.2 he 
glosses aktoh by ratryah avasdne (see below, fn. 
38). 

Sayana, in his commentary to RV, interprets 
aktu by rdtri in 30 stanzas. In 2 stanzas he glosses 
it with tamas (jagadanjakam naisam tamah at 
1. 143. 3, and aftjanddaktus tamah at 2.10.3). In 
6.3.3 he understands it as rdtri conceived as 
raksasddih. Similarly he paraphrases 10. 1. 2c 
(. . . pari tamansy aktiin) as ratrivat krsnan 
Satrins ca part bhavasi. At 4.53.1 and 7.11.3 
he indicates that aktu = ratri = ahar (by metony- 
my). There is a similar implication at 8. 92. 31. 
At 6.39.3 his note reads: aktin/ aktur iti ra- 
trinadma/ atra ca tat sambandhat paksamasddayo 
laksyante/ paksamdsddin tatha. He gives 2 ex- 
planations for 4.53.3 as follows: aktubhih/ kan- 
tibhth . . . atha va aktubhir iti ratrinaéma/ tad 
upalaksitaih sarvair vasardih sarvesv apt dinesv 





® Henceforth all RV references will be given without 
the ‘RV,’ unless its use is necessary to avoid confusion. 

*See The Rgvedabhasya of Skandasvaémin (First 
Astaka), edited by C. Kunhan Raja, University of 
Madras, 1935 (Madras University Sanskrit Series, No. 
8). 
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evam karotity arthah. The gloss in 3 passages is 
tejas (2.19.3; 6.69.3; 7.79.2). Naksatradite- 
jansi is the explanation for aktin in 6.65.1. He 
makes rami the equivalent of aktu at 1.94.5. At 
10. 92. 2 he explains aktum na by ddityam iva ‘ like 
the sun.’ At 10.3.4 his notation reads: aktavas/ 
tamansy anjanto *pagamayanta ahutibhith sam- 
gata va. In 2 passages he interprets it as ‘ oint- 
ment’ or ‘ salve-like substance,’ as follows: at 3. 
17.1 aktubhth/ afijanasddhandir ghrtadibhih; at 
9.50.5 aktubhith/ anjanasidhanabhitar. For 2. 
30.1 he gives secakam srotah. For aktubhih in 1. 
36. 16 and 5. 84. 2 the explanations are respectively 
dyudhaih and gamanasilath stotrath. 

For the majority of occurrences, then, the native 
interpretation is NIGHT, DARKNESS. For a number 
of other occurrences it is LIGHT, BRIGHTNESS. An 
association with afj- ‘anoint, smear’ is also part 
of the native tradition (thus Sayana’s sALVE, 
OINTMENT). The residue of occurrences is treated 
variously by arbitrary choices of meanings unre- 
lated to one another, the basis of whose selection is 
the imagined requirement of the context of the 
particular passage. 


3b. An examination of some of the more impor- 
tant lexicographical treatments by western scholars 
reveals how closely they follow the native tradition. 

PW ® lists 3 meanings as follows: ‘aktu (von 
aij) m. 1) Salbe . .. 2) lichte Farbe, Licht, 
Strahl ... 3) dunkle Farbe, Dunkel, Nacht (sehr 
haufig) ... 

Similarly Grassmann °: ‘ aktd, m., urspriinglich 
die Salbe, von afij ...1) Salbe; 2) Licht, Tages- 
helle, Glanz; 3) Nacht...’ 

The pw" gives but 2 meanings, omitting PW’s 
meaning 1: ‘ akti m.1) Licht, Glanz—2) Dunkel, 
Nacht.’ 

Bergaigne ® derives aktu from afij- and estab- 
lishes a single basic meaning ENDUIT ‘ coating, 
glaze ” which, he implies, underlies every occurence. 
Metaphorically (‘au figuré’) it denotes either 
DAY or NIGHT (‘l’enduit de la lumiére, l’enduit des 





5 Sanskrit Wérterbuch (herausgegeben von der Kaiser- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, bearbeitet von O. 
Béhtlingk und R. Roth, St. Petersburg, 1852-75) s. v. 

* Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda (Leipzig, 1873) s.v. 

7 Sanskrit Wérterbuch (in kiirzerer Fassung, bear- 
beitet von O. Béhtlingk, St. Petersburg, 1879-89) s. v. 

*‘ tudes sur le Lexique du Rig-Veda,’ Journal 
Asiatique 8.2.477-9 (1883). 


ténébres’) whereas ‘au propre’ it is a character- 
istic feature of SALVE, OINTMENT. 

Geldner ® aims at differentiation with respect to 
connotation and metaphorical use as well as deno- 
tation and establishes 6 categories: ‘aktu (aij, s. 
3.17.1; 6.69.3; 9.50.5) m. 1. Schminke, aufge- 
tragene Farbe, Schmuckmittel, glinzender Zierat 
%. 79. 2; fig. vom Opferschmalz 3.17. 1 und von der 
beigemischten Milch, durch die der Soma seine 
schéne Farbung bekommt 9.50.5. Daker 2. Ab- 
glanz, Schimmer, Schein ... 3. Der im Lied und 
Gesang aufgetragene Schmuck, Verzierung, pig- 
mentum, Redeschmuck 6. 69. 3; 5. 84.2. 4. Schat- 
ten, Farbung, Dunkel ... Daher 5. Nacht... 6. 
Nacht = Tag im astronom. Sinn 7.11.3; akti- 
bhth Tag fiir Tag 4. 53. 3; 10. 37. 9. 

Neisser *° recognizes quite correctly that there 
are 2 homonyms. For akti (1) he sets up 4 cate- 
gories: ‘1. aktw a) synon. mit afjas)= leichtes, 
sicheres Gleiten ...b) Schmiere, Salbe, Anputz; 
Putz, Schmuck ...c) lichter Putz, Glanz... d) 
Triibung, Schwarze ...’? To akti (2) he assigns 
a single meaning: ‘ 2. aktt Nacht... 


4a. It is my opinion that the native tradition 
contains the germ of truth, so to speak, but also 
much error, a large part of which very probably has 
resulted from incorrectly making the semantic 
equation akti = rdtri on the basis of the Yaskan 
Nighantu 1.7%. Such an equation implies (or at 
least has been so interpreted) that aktiz is more or 
less an efficient substitute for rdtri and vice versa. 
But obviously Nighantu 1. 7 is not a list in which 
every word is an equivalent of rdtri. Just as, for 
example, in English the words ‘evening,’ ‘ mid- 
night,’ ‘cockcrow’ are ‘night’-words but not 
equivalents of ‘night,’ so akti (word 4), dosd 
(word 9—in RV often ‘evening ’) are rdtri-words 
but not equivalents of rétri. 

For the re-investigation of aktu the only safe 
procedure is the examination in context of every 
one of its occurences. The first step is the collec- 
tion of those passages that provide the surest and 
clearest clues. There are a number of such pas- 
sages. One of the most revealing is stanza 2 of 
1. 50, a hymn addressed to Siirya in his aspect as 
the rising sun: dpa tyé taydvo yatha/ néksatra 





® Der Rigveda in Auswahl, Erster Teil, Glossar (Stut- 
gart, 1907) s.v. 

1°Zum Worterbuch des Rgveda, 1. and 2. Heft (= 
Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 16, nr. 
4; 18, nr. 3; Leipzig, 1924-30) s.v. 
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yanty aktubhih/ siiraya visvacaksase ‘ Like thieves 
the stars steal away aktubhih before all-seeing 
Surya.’ Here the use of aktubhih is patent. 
Thieves who do their work in the night and stars 
that shine in the night do not effect their retreat 
over the total period of the night or in the evening 
or at midnight, but do so precisely in the darkness 
just before dawn, just before sunrise, at the end 
of night. 

Stanza 2 of 7. 79 which is addressed to Usas dis- 
closes the same function of aktu: vy dijate divé 
dntesv aktin/ viso né yukté usdso yatante/ sam 
te gavas tama a vartayanti/ jydtir yachanti savitéva 
baht. Here aktiéin which the Dawns smear refers 
to the darkness of that part of the night which 
immediately precedes the dawn. The lines should 
be translated thus: ‘On the [far] edges of the 
sky the Dawns besmear [with their bright colors] 
the morning darkness; they come trooping on like 
peoples joined in close array [for battle]. Your 
(i.e. Usas’) cattle (i.e. the Dawns) roll up * the 
darkness ; they hold out the light as Savitar [holds 
out] both his arms.’ 

The same use is found in stanza 1 of 6. 65, also 
addressed to Usas: esd syd no duhité divojih/ 
ksitir uchanti mdnusir ajigah/ yd bhanina risata 
ramydsu/ ajndyi tirds tamasas cid aktiin. With a 
typical Vedic predilection for antithesis the bard 
builds a series of words for night and blackness 
(ramydsu, tamasas, aktiin) to balance the pre- 
viously occurring series denoting light and radiance 
(divojih, uchanti, bhanina, risgata). Again it is 
obvious that aktin designates the last portion of 
the night which precedes the dawn, so that the 
passage may be rendered: ‘This the daughter 
(i.e. Usas) born of heaven, illumining the abodes 
of men, has wakened us, she who by reason of 
[her] bright light in the nights became visible 
(lit. “was recognized”) even across the black 
edges of the darkness.’ 

Another passage important for the determina- 
tion of aktu is 10.1.2, addressed to Agni: sd jaté 
garbho asi rédasyoh/ dgne cdrur vibhrta dsadhisu/ 
citrah Sisuh pari tamansy aktiin/ pré matfbhyo 
ddhi kénikradad gah. In stanza 1ab of this hymn 
the poet says, speaking of Agni: dgre brhann 
usisim trdhvé asthat/ nirjaganvin tadmaso jy6- 
tisdgat ‘ At the fore-part of the Dawns he stood 
loftily erect; emerging from the blackness he came 





11 Of, 1.115. 4, 5; 2.17.4; 38.4; 7.63.1. 


with [his] light.’ In stanza 2 the emphasis is upon 
the birth, the baby, the young Agni (jaté, garbho, 
cdrur, Sisuh, pré matfbhyo). Clearly the reference 
is to the morning birth, the morning kindling of 
Agni. The aktién which this lusty infant over- 
comes is precisely the darkness just before dawn, 
the end of the night. The translation is as fol- 
lows: ‘ You are born the child of two worlds (i.e. 
heaven and earth), the beloved Infant, O Agni, 
distributed among the plants. You, the bright 
young Child, are superior to (i.e. conquer) the 
blackness, the [dark] end of night. You come 
forth from your mothers (i.e. the fire-sticks) a 
loud-bellowing bull.’ 

It may be argued that the meaning determined 
for the passages cited above is the result of a 
metaphoric use of aktu, that these are cases of 
synecdoche, the use of the whole (‘night’) for the 
part (‘ final period of the night’). Certainly there 
are numerous examples of just this type of synec- 
doche among the occurrences of tdmas and ratri. 
If, however, it is found that aktu in the great 
majority of its occurrences specifies particularly 
the final portion of the night and does not desig- 
nate any other part of the night or the night as a 
whole or its extent (unless metaphorically as it 
does in a certain formula which will be treated 
later), or, in other words, does not have the central 
meaning of, e. g., Rig-Vediec rdtri and ndkta, then 
the presumption is that ‘end of the night’ or 
‘pre-dawn darkness’ or some similar locution 
conveys the central significance of aktu when it 
functions as a time-word. 

There are other passages which are just as re- 
vealing and significant for the resolution of aktu 
as the four given above. It will be sufficient to list 
them with text, translation, and critical commen- 
tary whenever pertinent, as follows: 7” 


(1) 10.3 To Agni 
4, asy4 yamaso brhaté n4 vagniin/ indhana 

agnéh sékhyuh Sivasya/ idyasya vfsno brhatéh 

svasah/ bhamaso yamann aktavas ** cikitre 





12 All of the following versions are new, at least to 
the extent that the interpretation of aktué advanced in 
this paper is new. Some differ considerably from any 
heretofore proposed. 

18T consider this form an irregular gen. sg. and agree 
with Oldenberg (RV Noten 2.200) who writes: ‘ aktdvah 
m. E. fiir aktéh, vgl. III, 30, 13; VI, 38, 4 und zu VI, 
66, 11.’ Also see Neisser, Zum Wérterbuch des Rgveda 
1.7, n.2. 
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His (i.e. the Sun’s) comings enkindle (lit. 
‘enkindling’),1* as it were, the loud roars of 
kindly friend Agni, the praiseworthy, mighty, 
strong-jawed Bull; the flames (rays) [of Agni, of 
the Sun] become manifest at the coming of night’s 
end. 


This stanza occurs in a hymn full of bold images 
which either pair or mystically blend Agni and 
the rising Sun. Bhdmaso refers both to the flames 
of Agni (as morning fire of sacrifice) and the 
rays of the sun. When aktdvas is interpreted cor- 
rectly, the imagery of line d is perfectly congruent 
with the imagery of the entire hymn and specifi- 
cally with tnat of the preceding 3 stanzas where 
the time-setting is consistently depicted as the 
close of night, the coming of dawn. Compare, e. g., 
1d: dsiknim eti risatim apadjan ‘To the Bright 
One (Dawn) he comes, driving away the Black One 
(Night)’; and 2a: krsném ydad énim abhi varpasa 
bhit ‘When he bodily overpowered the spotted 
(i. e. star-studded?) Black One (Night)’; and 3d: 
rusadbhir varnair abhi ramam asthat ‘ With bright 
colors he mastered the Night.’ 


(2) 6.38 To Indra 

4, vardhad yam yajia uta s6ma indram/ var- 
dhad brahma gira uktha ca ménma/ vardhahainam 
usiso yamann aktéh/ vardhan misah Sard4do dyava 
fndram 

Indra, whom sacrifice and Soma shall strengthen, 
whom prayer and hymn and songs of praise and 
devout thought shall strengthen, him, truly, the 
Dawns at the coming of night’s end shall strengthen, 
the months, the years, the days shall strengthen 
Indra. 


ab. These lines form the dependent clause. 

cd. These lines form the final clause. Vdardhd- 
hainam is to be read as vardhdn* (cf. d) dha 
enam. Usdso is to be construed as nominative 
plural. 


(3) 3.30 To Indra 


13ab. didrksanta usdso yamann akté6h/vivas- 
vatya mahi citram 4nikam 





14 yimaso ... indhdnd ... bhdmadso... cikitre is an 
instance of anacoluthon, deliberately contrived to blend 
Agni and the Sun. 

1* See Roth, ‘Rechtschreibung im Veda,’ ZDMG 48. 
679 (1894). Ludwig also seems to interpret ¢ in this 
way (DRV 2.141). A different interpretation is ad- 
vanced by Oldenberg, ‘ Rgveda VI, 1-20,’ ZDMG@ 55.293 
(1901); RV Noten 1. 393. 


At the coming of night’s end they (i.e. men) 
desire to see the great brilliant face of the shining 
dawn. 


(4) 6.3 To Agni 

5. sa id asteva prati dhad asisyan/Ssisita téjé 
*yaso né dharam/ citradhrajatir aratir yé akt6h/ 
vér na drusadva raghupatmajanhah 

He, indeed, like an archer, on the point of shoot- 
ing (or ‘with the intention of shooting’) has 
taken aim. He sharpened the edge [of his flame] 
like the edge of a bronze(?) [axe], he who with 
brilliant path [is] the messenger * of night’s end, 
like a bird, tree-roosting, swift-winged. 


The imagery of this stanza, involving 3 similes 
mutually reinforcing and mutually congruent in 
symbolism, is striking. The emphasis is put upon 
Agni’s preparations. The poet by his choice oi 
similes and his phrasing of them seems to imply 
that the god has been inactive but is now poised 
for action. He is like an archer who has taken aim 
and is just on the point of shooting. He has just 
sharpened his flaming axe and is ready to use it. 
He is like a bird that sits on a branch ready to 
dart off in swift-winged flight. The picture sug- 
gests that period of time just before the start of 
the day’s activity, just before or simultaneous with 
the kindling of the morning fire of sacrifice, just 
before the rising of the heavenly Agni. Quite ap- 
propriate to such a scene and time is the phrase 
aratir .. . aktéh ‘envoy’ (or ‘servant, minister, 
messenger”) of aktu, i.e. the darkness, immedi- 
ately preceding dawn, which is the end of night. 
And also appropriate and developing naturally and 
logically out of the thought of this stanza are 
lines ab of the following stanza 6, which read: sa 
im rebhé na pratt vasta** usrah/ Socisa rarapiti 
mitramahah ‘ He, like the priestly singer, towards 
the break of dawn, with his flame hissed (sput- 
tered) [and crackled], he possessing the might of 
Mitra.’ 


(5) 1.94 Stanzas 1-7 to Agni 


5abe. visim gopa asya caranti jantévah/ dvipac 
ca yad uta catuspad aktibhih/ citrah praketé 
usiso mahan asi 





16 For a different view of arati see A. Venkatasubbiah, 
Vedic Studies 100-16, particularly 112 (Mysore, 1932). 

17 See Oldenberg, ZDMG@ 55.284 and Debrunner-Wack- 
ernagel, Altindische Grammatik 3.153-4 (Gdéttingen, 
1929). 
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His (i.e. Agni’s) offspring (i.e. the fires, e. g. 
of hearth and of sacrifice) are active*® in the 
darkness just before dawn as guardians of [all] 
creatures, both two-footed and four-footed. You 
(Agni) are the mighty, brilliant harbinger of 
Dawn. 


b. Dvipdc ca yad utd cdtuspad is an addition 
which explains and supplements visém of a. Ak- 
tubhth is to be taken with caranti (see Oldenberg, 
RV Noten 1.93). Verses ab are difficult and have 
been explained variously. Whether the interpre- 
tation above is correct in detail or not, this much 
is clear: the activity mentioned in ab is specified 
as occurring at a certain time designated by 
aktubhih. 

Verse c contains the phrase praketd usaso ‘ fore- 
runner of Dawn.’ Agni is praketd usdso exactly at 
the end of night in that period just preceding 
dawn. Aktubhih, therefore, seems to lead logically 
to the statement in c. 


(6) 6.39 To Indra 

3. ayim dyotayad adytto vy aktiin/ dos& vastoh 
Sarada indur indra/ imam ketim adadhur nii cid 
dihnam/ Sticijanmana usaésaS cakara 

This Indu (i.e. the drop of soma), O Indra, 
day in, day out,?° over the years illumined the 





18 Aoni’s fires, kindled to new life at the close of 
night, are burning, are ever in motion (leaping, flaring, 
swirling), are performing manifold services for all 
living beings. For caranti cf. 4.6.10: yé ha tyé te 
séhamana aydsah/ tvesdso agne arcdyas caranti.—There 
is little doubt that the fire of sacrifice in Rig-Vedic 
times was, upon occasion, kindled or renewed before 
sunrise. This is suggested by 10. 1.2, 10.3.4, and 6.3.5 
above, by the passage under discussion, and by 1. 68.1, 
6.4.5, 7.11.3, and 10.92.1, 14 below. Cf. Kausitaki 
Brihmana 2.9 where mention is made of debate con- 
cerning the question whether the offering of the Agni- 
hotra should be made when the sun has risen or before. 
Cf. also Aitareya Brihmana, 5.29. See also the following 
pages and sections in Dumont’s L’Agnihotra (Baltimore, 
1939): 1.2; 30.88; 87.2; 120.3; 179.65; 183. 3. 

1° Though addressed to Indra this hymn praises and 
describes the powers of Soma of which Indra is a mighty 
drinker and by which he is inspired to deeds of an 
incredible immensity. 

20 Dosd vastoh which often means ‘ evening and dawn 
or ‘night and day,’ used with Sarddas ‘ over the years, 
seems here to be a formulaic expression lacking any 
particular contrastive significance. It apparently de- 
notes the extension of action over a long period of time 
made up of an indefinite number of successive time-units 
and is approximately equivalent to the English phrase 
‘day in, day out,’ as indicated in the translation. The 


’ 
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unillumined close of night. They (i.e. the gods?) 
established this one (i.e. Indu) forevermore as the 
days’ ensign. He (i.e. Indu) made the Dawns be 
born of light. 


In this passage the poet depicts Soma as a light- 
bringing agent, the generator of Dawns. The aktin, 
described as adyito ‘ without light,’ to which he 
gives light (dyotayad) is the final period of dark- 
ness before dawn. Verses a and d are two different 
ways of stating the same thought. So also in verses 
ab of the following stanza (4) there is a strikingly 
parallel restatement of the same theme: ayam 
rocayad artco (i.e. aktin of 3a) rucinéh/ ayam 
vasayad vy rténa pirvih (i.e. usdsas of 3d) ‘ This 
one, [himself] possessed of light, gave light to 
what was without light (i.e. the darkness before 
dawn); this one in accordance with divine or- 
dinance made shine the many (i. e. Dawns).’ 

Similar references to Soma’s connection with the 
Dawns are not uncommon in RV. For example, in 
9.83.3 it is said ‘He made the Dawns shine’ 
(drirucad usdsah) and in 9. 86.21 it is likewise 
stated ‘ This one, purified, made the Dawns shine’ 
(ayam pundnd usdso vi rocayad) .? 


(7) 5.30 To Indra 


13cd. tivra indram amamanduh sutisah/ aktér 
vyustau paritakmyayah.”* ; 

The pungent (or ‘spicy’) pressed soma-juice 
intoxicated Indra at the lighting up of the last 
part of night [which is] the passing-point (or 
‘turning-point ’). 


d. Paritakmydyah is to be construed as the gen. 
sg. of a fem. substantive in apposition ** with 
aktér. It serves as a gloss upon aktér and suggests 
metaphorically a chariot-race. Pdritakmyd means 
‘turning-point’** or ‘ passing-point,’?> i.e. the 
point at which, in a chariot-race, the chariot of 





same usage occurs in 1.179. lab which reads: pirvir 
ahém sarddah sasramand/ dosd vdstor usdso jardyantth 
‘Many years have I toiled, day in, day out, throughout 
the dawns that make one old.’ 

*1 For a list of passages which allude to Soma’s asso- 
ciation with the light and his creation of it see Hille- 
brandt, Vedische Mythologie 1.314 (2nd edition, Breslau, 
1927). 

22 See Bloomfield, Rig-Veda Repetitions 253 (Harvard 
Oriental Series 20, Cambridge, 1916) for note on this 
verse and the very similar 6. 24. 9d. 

23 Oldenberg, RV Noten 1. 327. 

** Ludwig, DRV 4. 33. 

5 Geldner, VS 2. 36. 
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one contestant overtakes that of another, swerves 
around it, and passes it. Aktué is this ‘ passing- 
point.’ The poet imagines that the day’s chariot 
passes night’s chariot at the point when the dark- 
ness of the very last portion of the night is first 
broken by the sun’s rays and that it is at this time 
that Indra is exhilarated by the morning offering. 


(8) 6.24 To Indra 

9. gambhiréna na urinamatrin/ présé yandhi 
sutapivan vajan/ sthé i si irdhv4 iti drisanyan/ 
aktér vyustau paritakmyayam 

Possessor of the tankard, drinker of the soma, 
hold out to us with your deep, wide [tankard] 
refreshing draughts, strengthening nourishment. 
At the lighting up of the last part of the night, at 
the passing-point, unfailingly arise at once to 
help [us]. 


d. This verse is to be compared with 5. 30. 13d 
above. Pdritakmydyam is to be construed as the 
loc. sg. of a fem. substantive in apposition with 
vyustau, or rather with the whole phrase aktér 
vyustau. 


(9) 1.46 To the Agvins 

14. yuvér usé 4nu Sriyam/ pdrijmanor upa- 
carat/ rta vanatho aktubhih 

Dawn followed close behind the brightness of 
you encircling two. At the close of night you two 
gain the right roads. 


This stanza belongs to a hymn which invites the 
ASvins to the early morning offering of soma. The 
time is set by verse la: esé usd dpirvyd vy uchati 
priya divah ‘ This Dawn incomparable shines forth, 
the beloved [daughter] of Heaven.’ Verses ab of 
14 indicate that the Asvins are regarded as pre- 
cursors of the dawn, that the time of their activity 
is just prior to dawn.” Clearly the time of the 
action rtd vanatho, designated by aktubhih, is the 
final portion of the night. 


4b. The 13 passages discussed in the preceding 
section have consistently revealed the meaning 


2° For a similar view, cf. 1.34.10cd: yuvdér ht ptiirvam 
savitésdso ratham/ rtdya citrém ghrtdévantam isyati 
‘For Savitar sends forth on its regular course the 
bright, ghee-smeared chariot of you two (Aévins) 
before the dawn.’ Also cf. 10.61.4ab: krsnd ydd gésv 
arunisu sidat/divé népatdsvind huve vam ‘While the 
black one lies among the red cows (i.e. while it is still 
somewhat dark just before dawn) I invoke you two 
sons of Heaven, ASvins.’ 


‘last part of the night, end of night, darkness 
before dawn ’ for aktu. In addition there are other 
passages which ‘prove out’ satisfactorily when 
tested and afford corroborative support, though 
they cannot be used in the establishment of this 
meaning since, for various reasons, they do not 
provide immediately the surest and plainest evi- 
dence. The text, translation, and exegesis (when 
necessary) of these are as follows: ** 


(1) 1.68 To Agni 

lab. Srindnn wpa sthid divam bhuranyth/ 
sthatas carétham aktiin vy trnot 

He (i.e. Agni, presumably Agni kindled or 
renewed in the early morning), boiling, swirling, 
ascended heavenward. He uncovered (i.e. illu- 
mined) that which is stationary, that which moves, 
(i.e. all that exists), [he illumined] the darkness 
before dawn. 


(2) 6.4 To Agni 

5ab. nitikti y6 varandm 4nnam 4tti/ vayair na 
rastry 4ty ety aktiin 

He who eats coarse (or ‘tough’) food (i.e. 
wood), in swift haste, like King Vayu, passes be- 
yond the end (or ‘ boundary’) of night. 


b. Aty eti has the connotation or ‘ overtone’ of 
‘crosses over (victoriously), overcomes’ as is indi- 
cated by the parallel in c (not cited above) : tur- 
yama ... ta ddisim dratir ‘ May we overcome (the 
literal meaning of tr- is ‘ cross over, pass beyond ”) 
the foes of your (i.e. Agni’s) designs.’ The idea 
of verses abc is this: ‘ Even as Agni passes beyond 
(overcomes) the end of night, so may we overcome 
(pass beyond) the foes of Agni’s purposes.’ 


(3) %7.11 To Agni 

3. tris cid aktéh pra cikitur vasiini/ tvé antar 
daSise martyaya/ manusvad agna ihé yaksi devan/ 
bhava no dité abhisastipava 

Three times ** at the end of night *® goods are 
foreshown in you *® for the pious man (i.e. the 
sacrificer). In the manner of men (i.e. hotar- 


27 See fn. 12. 

28 The reference, quite probably, is to the three fires 
of sacrifice. That is, in each fire pra cikitur vdsini. 

2°T.e. the time when the morning fires of sacrifice 
are kindled. 

8° Cf. 7.11. la: mahdn asy adhvardsya praketéh ‘ You 
(Agni) are the mighty Herald of the sacrifice.’ Cf. 
1. 94. 5c above: citréh praketé usdso mahdn asi. 
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priests) bring here [to the sacrifice], O Agni, the 
gods. Be our messenger, protecting us from curses. 

This stanza affords an excellent example of how 
the interpretation of aktié simply as ‘ night’ leads 
to difficulties and forces scholars into weak con- 
jectures. E.g. Geldner,** following Sayana, ex- 
plains it as ‘Nacht = Tag im astronom. Sinn’; 
and Oldenberg *? wonders ‘Kann bei aktéh an 
Nachtfeier wie den Atiratra mit seinem drei 
Paryayas gedacht sein?’ 


(4) 10.92 To Visve Devah 

1, (Of Agni) yajidsya vo rathyam vispdtim 
visim/ hétaram aktér Atithim vibhavasum/ Sécaii 
chiskasu harinisu jarbhurat/ visi ketar yajaté 
dyim aSayata ** 

[I sing] the charioteer of your sacrifice, the 
Lord of peoples, the hotar-priest, the richly shining 
guest of night’s end (i.e. the shining guest who 
arrives at the sacrifice at the close of night). 
Flaming brightly (sécai%) among the dried [plants], 
flaring fitfully (jarbhurat) among the green, the 
strong Flame-Herald, worthy of reverence, reached 
heaven. 


2. (Of Agni) imam afijaspim ubhaye akrnvata/ 
dharminam agnim viddthasya sédhanam/ aktim 
nd yahvam usdsah purdhitam/ tanindpatam arusé- 
sya ninsate 

Both [gods and men] have made this one af- 
jaspam (?), [have made] Agni arranger and per- 
former of the sacrifice. The Dawns kiss (greet) 
the youngest ** One, the purohita-priest, Taniina- 
pat (self-born) of the red One (i.e. Agni) as [they 
kiss] the close of night. 

14. (Of Agni) visim asim Abhayanim adhik- 
sitam/ girbhir u svayaSasam grnimasi/ gnabhir 
visvabhir Aditim anarvanam/ aktér yivanam 
nrmana 4dha patim 

With songs of praise we praise the dweller (i.e. 
Agni) among these fearless peoples, the self- 


*1 Der RV in Auswahl, Glossar, 1. 

82 RV Noten 2. 14. 

°° From aé- ‘reach, attain,’ not éi- ‘lie.’ See Bar- 
tholomae, Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte 
2.91 (Halle A.S., 1891). 

** Yahvd is a difficult word. ‘ Youngest’ is the most 
likely meaning. See Ludwig, DRV 4.254 and Geldner, 
KZ 28.195 (1887). Quite possibly the ‘ youngest’ Agni 
is the early morning fire of sacrifice kindled at the end 
of night. Cf. cdrur and ésiéuh in 10.1.2 above and 
ytivanam in 10.92.14 below. 


resplendent One. [I], Nrmanas,** [praise] the 
limitless, irresistible One together with all the 
Heavenly Wives, and the young ® lord of night’s 
end, 


(5) %7.39 To Visve Devah 


2cd. visim aktér usdsah pirvahitau/vayoh 
pisd svastaye niyditvan 

At the peoples’ early invocation at the close of 
night, at dawn, Vayu and Piisan drawn by his 
team [come hither *”] for [our] well-being. 


Verse c has commonly been interpreted as ‘ at 
the peoples’ early invocation of Night and Dawn.’ 
It is possible, however, that only usdsah is an 
objective genitive after pirvahitau and that aktér 
is a genitive of time. If this were the case, the 
meaning would be: ‘ Vayu and Pisan come to the 
sacrifice at the time when the folk make an early 
invocation of the goddess Dawn, namely at the end 
of night.’ But pirvahiti does not occur elsewhere 
in RV with an objective genitive. Probably both 
aktér and usdsah are temporal genitives.** Cf. 
(below) MS 4.13.8 vdstor vrjyéta/ aktoh pra- 
bhriyeta. 

(6) 1.50 To Sirya 

?. vi dyam esi rajas prtha/ 4ha mimano akti- 
bhih/ pasyai janmani siirya 

You traverse the sky, the broad mid-air, measur- 
ing out the days *® with the ends of nights (i.e. 
with the ‘ edges’ or ‘ boundaries ’ of nights), look- 
ing upon [all] creatures, Sirya. 


85 Possibly a proper name or an epithet referring to 
the priestly singer(s). I have interpreted it as a masc. 
sg. nom. It is possible, however, that it is a contract 
form of the masc. pl. nom. 

8°“ Young’ because, as the morning fire of sacrifice, 
he has just been born at the close of night. See fn. 34. 

a7 § iyate of b (not cited) of this stanza is to be 
understood here in d. 

*8 So Durga appears to construe them in his notes to 
Yaska’s Nirukta 5.28: ‘aktoh’ “rdtrya” apagame satt 
‘usasah’ ca dgamanakdle ‘ pirvahitau’ “pirvasyam 
eva “ abhihitau ” prathama evahvanakdle. So also Uvata 
in his comments upon VS 33.44 (= 7.39.2): kasmin 
kale/ ‘aktoh’ ratryah avasdne/ ‘usasah’ adgamanakdle. 
It is interesting to observe that Uvata and Durga in this 
particular instance present an interpretation (or, more 
probably, record a predecessor’s view) which agrees ex- 
cellently with the meaning that I find to be central for 
akté as a time-word. 

* Probably the period from night’s end (which is 
brought about by the rising of the sun) to night’s end. 
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(7) 2.19 To Indra 

3. si mahina indro 4rno apim/ prairayad 
ahihacha samudrém/ djanayat siiryam vidéd gih/ 
aktanahném vayinani sadhat 

The mighty Indra, slayer of the Serpent, drove 
forward the flood of waters toward the ocean. He 
begot Sirya. He found the cows. He regulated the 
days’ courses by night’s end (i.e. by the ‘ boundary’ 
or ‘edge’ of night which is the dividing line 
between dark and the coming daylight). 


(8) 4.53 To Savitar 

1. tad devasya savitir varyam mahat/ vrnimdhe 
asurasya pracetasah/ chardir yéna daSise yachati 
tména/ tan no mahan id ayan devé aktibhih 

We desire for ourselves this great desirable 
[gift] of God Savitar, the wise Asura, by which 
he freely grants protection to the sacrificer. This 
has the mighty God raised on high for us at night’s 
end. 


(9) 10.89.15 To Indra 

15. Satriiyanto abhi yé nas tatasré/ mahi vra- 
dhanta oganisa indra/ andhénamitras tamasa sa- 
cantam/ sujyotiso aktavas tan abhi syuh 

Let the hostile-minded who have ranged them- 
selves against us, the exceedingly powerful ogan- 
dsas(?), O Indra, the unfriendly ones, follow along 
(be associated) with the utter darkness. May the 
ends of nights possessing fair radiance [of dawns] 
overpower them. 

The poet’s enemies are ranked with the dark- 
ness which is the evil time.*® Release therefrom 
and victory come with the end of night, the arrival 
of dawn, and the rising of the sun. 


(10) MS 4. 13. 8: 209. 9 

cd. vastor vrjyéta/ aktéh prabhriyeta * 

May it (i.e. the barhth, the sacrificial grass) 
be spread at break of day, may it be brought for- 
ward at end of night. 


d. Here aktéh is practically synonymous with 
vastor. The very similar verse b of RV 10.110. 4 
is to be compared: pracinam barhth pradisa 
prthivyad/ vastor asyd vrjyate dgre ahnim/ vy u 
prathate vitaram variyah/ devébhyo additaye syonam 





49See S. Rodhe, Deliver Us From Evil 72 (Lund, 
1946). 

“1 Cf. VS 28.12c: vastor vrtam (for vrktam) praktor 
bhrtam. 


‘ Eastward, in earth’s fore-region (i.e. the east), 
the sacrificial grass is laid out [with tops pointing 
east *?] at this break of day, at the fore-part (i.e. 
earliest start) of the days. Wider, ever wider, it 
spreads, pleasing to the gods, to Aditi.’ 


4c. There are a few passages which are to be 
considered neutral in the sense that they neither 
reinforce nor offer evidence against the interpre- 
tation of aktué established above. The presence of 
such contexts is to be expected and even is desir- 
able, for it indicates that we have not been forcing 
our hypothesis. Common sense suggests that the 
Vedic composers did not construct their mantras 
to demonstrate specifically the meaning of aktu. 
The following renderings and exegetical comments 
are to be viewed as tentative suggestions : 


(1) 1.36 To Agni 

16. ghanéva visvag vi jahy dravnas/ tapur- 
jambha yé asmadhrik/ yé martyah Sisite aty ak- 
tabhih/ m4 nah sé riptr iSata 

As with a club smash the foe on every side. O 
God with the burning bite, let the treacherous 
deceiver have no power over us, he who is our 
enemy, the mortal who, in the dark before dawn, 
sharpens [his weapons against us]. 


The allusion in c is not clear. Perhaps the bard 
means to say: ‘ Let the ripuh, the type of indi- 
vidual who rises early before daybreak to prepare 
his weapons for use against us, have no power 
over us.’ 


(2) 8.5 To the Asvins 

8. yébhis tisrah paravatah/ divé visvani rocana/ 
triir aktiin paridiyathah 

With which ** you two fly about the three 
[great] distances [of the three worlds?], (fly 
about) all the luminous realms of heaven, (fly 
about) the three morning darknesses (i. e. the pre- 
dawn darkness in each of the three worlds). 


The mystic, magic number ‘ three’ occurs often 
in connection with the Asvins. E.g. throughout 
1. 34 there is continual play on ‘three.’ In many 
cases it is difficult, as in the present passage, to 
assign a clear, sharp significance to the word. At 
any rate the Asvins are sometimes regarded as 
precursors of the dawn (cf. 1. 46. 14 above and fn. 





42 See Geldner, VS 1.153. 
“*T.e. the eagle-steeds mentioned in the preceding 
stanza (7) of this hymn. 
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26) and it is appropriate to speak of them as tra- 
versing the darkness of the last part of the night. 


(3) 10.64 To Visve Devah 


3. nara va Sénsam pis4nam 4gohyam/ agnim 
devéddham abhy Arcase giri/ siiryamisa candré- 
masa yamdm divi/ tritam vatam usdsam aktim 
asvina 

With [my] hymn I praise NaraSansa, uncon- 
cealable Piisan, Agni kindled by the gods, the Sun 
and Moon, the two Moons (i.e. new and full), 
Yama in heaven, Trita, Vata, Dawn, Night’s end, 
and the Agsvins. 


(4) 8.92 To Indra 


31. ma na indrabhy Adigah/ stro aktisv 4 
yaman/ tva yuja vanema tat 

Let not the sun’s designs, Indra, take [hostile] 
aim at us at the ends of nights. May we as your 
companions obtain this. 


This stanza, particularly ab, is difficult. The 
significance of ddigah and of abhi... 4d yaman 
is not certain. The syntax of siro is unclear. 
Wilson ** interprets: ‘ Indra, let not the threaten- 
ing, prowling (demons) obstruct us at night; let 
us smite them with thee as our helper.’ Grass- 
mann *> renders: ‘Nicht ziele bei der Sonne 
Strahl/ auf uns, o Indra, bése List,/ Durch deine 
Huld gewahr uns das.’ Ludwig ** translates: 
‘nicht sollen uns [bdse] anschlige, o Indra, beim 
liechte der sonnenstralen umstellen; mit dir als 
verbiindetem moégen wir das erreichen.’ Griffith *” 
reproduces Ludwig. Oldenberg’s note ** to the 
passage reads in part: ‘ Die Angriffe der Sonne 
(und die?) in den Nachten (event.—schwerlich— 
Sonnengott gedacht als nachts aus seiner Verbor- 
genheit Tiicke iibend)? Oder sirah Gen. temp. 
nach Muster von vdstoh: bei Sonne (nschein) in 
den Nachten? aktué nicht “Strahl”. Bloomfield- 
Edgerton *® render ab: ‘O Indra, let not (evil) 
intentions aim at us in the light of the sun (or, 
intentions of the sun by night).’ 

It may be that the sun is here conceived us 





44 Rig-Veda Sanhité . 
1888). 

* Rig-Veda, iibersetzt 1.508 (Leipzig, 1876). 

4° DRV 2. 231. 

‘*The Hymns of the Rigveda, translated 2.239 (3rd 
ed., Benares, 1926). 

“8 RV Noten 2. 144. 

*° Vedic Variants 1. 269 (Philadelphia, 1930). 


. . translated 5.180 (London, 


under Indra’s control. Indra sometimes uses the 
sun as a weapon to destroy the foe. Cf. 8.12.9 
ab: indrah siiryasya rasmibhih/ ny arsasiném 
osatt ‘ With the rays of Sirya Indra burns down 
the ArSasina’ (a Dasa, cf. 2.20.6). Cf. also 1. 
130.8 g. In this stanza (8. 92.31) the worshippers 
ask Indra not to permit the sun to shine male- 
ficently upon them. They appear to say: ‘ At the 
ends of nights (day after day) when the sun is 
making ready to rise, let him not, Indra, prepare 
to direct his rays in hostile fashion against us.’ 


4d. A common formula in RV is the ‘ day- 
night’ formula which is generally used to repre- 
sent or, at least, suggest a unit of time—what we 
would call the 24-hour period. It is often employed 
to designate the continuousness of time in terms 
of itself as a unit indefinitely repeated. It has two 
ingredients: The first is some word for ‘ day’ or 
‘light’ or some expression related thereto, (e. g. 
Ghan, dyu, usds); the second is some word for 
‘night’ or ‘ blackness’ or some expression related 
thereto, (e. g. ratri, nakta, ksép). Numerous occur- 
rences of this formula show akti as a second 
ingredient. This is a metaphoric use of the word, 
an instance of synecdoche, the use of the part for 
the whole. Aktt as ‘ pre-dawn darkness, darkness 
of the last part of the night’ not only contributes 
satisfactorily to the ‘light-dark’ antithesis which 
is basic to the formula but also, appropriately, 
represents the close of the second part of the com- 
bination, the ‘ night’ part, as well as the close of 
the entire two-part unit. The following passages 
are all the occurrences of the formula which con- 
tain aktu: 


(1) 1.34 To the A&svins 

8. trir aSvina sindhubhih saptamatrbhih/ traya 
ahavias tredha havis krt4m/ tisr4h prthivir updéri 
prava divih/ nakam raksethe dyibhir aktibhir 
hitém 

Three times [come here to the sacrifice], Asvins, 
by way of the streams, the seven mothers; three 
[are] the oblation-vessels, triply is the oblation 
prepared. Flying (lit. ‘swimming, flowing in the 
air’) above the three earths protect heaven’s 
established vault day and night. 


(2) 1.112 To the Asvins 


25ab. dytbhir aktibhih pdri patam asman/ 
aristebhir aSvinaé sitbhagebhih 
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Do you two, ASvins, with blessings proof against 
injury protect us day and night. 


(3) 3.31 To Indra 

16 cd. madhvah punanih kavibhih pavitraih/ 
dyubhir hinvanty aktabhir dhanutrih 

The sweet ones (i.e. the Waters) purified by the 
sacrificers, by the filters, speed on the swift-moving 
[streams] day and night. 


(4) 4.10 To Agni 

5. tava svadisthigne simdrstih/ ida cid 4hna ida 
cid aktéh/ Sriyé rukmé na rocata upaké 

Your aspect, Agni, [is] the sweetest; now by 
day, now by night, for glory’s sake it shines in 
our presence like gold. 


(5) 5.54 To the Maruts 


4, vy aktiin rudra vy 4hani Sikvasah/ vy an- 
tariksam vi rajansi dhitayah/ vi yad ajran ajatha 
nava im yatha/ vi durgani maruto naha risyatha 

Whenever you cleave your way, like ships, 
through the night, through the day, Rudras, skilled 
Ones; through mid-air of daytime, through mid- 
air of night-time, you who make [everything] 


tremble; over the plains, over the mountainous 
country ; you never suffer injury, Maruts. 


(6) 10.14 Funeral Hymn 

9, Apeta vita vi ca sarpatitah/ asma etm pitdro 
lokém akran/ dhobhir adbhir aktubhir vyaktam/ 
yamé dadaty avasinam asmai 

Slink away from here, crawl, creep away from 
here.®° The Fathers prepared this place for him 
(i. e. the deceased). Yama gives to him a place of 
rest anointed with waters ** day and night. 


(7) 10.40 To the ASsvins 

5abe. yuvim ha ghésa pdry aSvina yati/ rajiia 
ice duhita prché vim nara/ bhitam me 4hna uta 
bhitam aktave 

Ghosa, daughter of a king, moving around you 
two, O Aévins, [in suppliant fashion], said: ‘I 
entreat you, Heroes! Be mine (i.e. be helpful to 
me) for the day and for the night (i.e. day and 
night).’ 





5° Verse a is probably addressed, not to the dead man’s 
mourners, but to evil spirits that haunt the place of 
cremation and impede the deceased’s passage to the world 
of the Fathers. 

51 Cf. 9. 113. 8. 


(8) 10.89 To Indra 

11. praktibhya indrah pr4 vrdhé ahabhyah/ 
prantariksit pra samudrasya dhaséh/ pra vatasya 
prathasah pra jmé antat/ pra sindhubhyo ririce 
pra ksitibhyah 

Indra who causes growth (i.e. ‘brings pros- 
perity’) extends out beyond nights, beyond days, 
beyond mid-air, beyond ocean’s province, beyond 
the wind’s dimension, beyond earth’s boundary, 
beyond the streams, beyond the world’s inhabited 
regions—(i.e. Indra’s extent is vaster than time 
or space). 


(9) 6.49 To Visve Devah 

10ab. bhtvanasya pitaram girbhir abhih/ ru- 
dram diva vardh4ya rudram aktau 

With these songs of praise strengthen the Father 
of Existence, Rudra by day, Rudra at night. 


(10) 10.12 To Agni 

?. yasmin deva vidithe madayante/ vivasvatah 
sidane dhardyante/ sirye jyétir 4dadhur miasy 
aktin/ pdri dyotanim carato Ajasra 

At what place of sacrifice the gods intoxicate 
themselves [with soma], at what seat (i.e. altar) 
of Vivasvant (i.e. Agni) they take their place, 
[of this we know not **]. To the sun they have 
apportioned the light of day, to the moon the dark- 
ness of night. The two of them (i.e. sun and 
moon) are the unwearying circling servants of 
illumination. 


Verse c is close kin (if not a variety) of the 
‘day-night’ formula in which a ‘ darkness’ word 
(aktin) is contrasted with a ‘light’ word (jyétir). 
Cf. 10. 68. llc: rétryam tamo ddadhur jydtir dhan 
‘They (i.e. the Fathers) established darkness in 
(or “apportioned ... to”) the night, light in the 
day.’ 


4e. In two places aktu seems possibly to have 
received an extension of its central meaning with 
the result that it appears to designate both the 
beginning and end of night. This may have come 
about through the connotation ‘edge, boundary, 
limit’ which seems to be present in many of its 
occurrences and makes possible the enlargement 





52 Probably an instance of ellipsis. To be supplied 
from b of the following stanza (8): né vaydm asya 
vidma.—I.e. the ways of the gods are inscrutable. Man 
cannot know what household, what altar the gods may 
choose to visit and there partake of the sacrifice. 
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‘boundaries of the night at beginning and end.’ 
These two special passages are as follows: 


(1) 4,53 To Savitar 

3. apra réjansi divyéni parthiva/ sl6kam devah 
krnute svaya dh4rmane/ pra4 bahii asrak savita 
savimani/ niveS4yan prasuvann aktubhir jagat 

He has filled the regions of heaven and earth. 
The god fashions the hymnal call for his own 
ordinance. For guidance Savitar has stretched 
forth his arms, bringing all creatures to rest at 
beginning of night, arousing them at night’s end. 


d. Aktubhir is to be construed with nivesdyan 
and prasuvann, 


(2) 10.3% To Surya 

9. yasya te visva bhuvanani kettina/ pra cérate 
ni ca visante aktibhih/ anagastvéna harikeSa 
sirya/ dhnahna no vasyasad-vasyaséd ihi 

You, by whose light all creatures both start up 
at night’s end and also go to rest at the beginning 
of night—with ever greater freedom from evil, O 
golden-haired Siirya, rise for us day after day. 


b. Aktubhih ** is to be construed both with pra 
... trate and ni... visante. 


5. Akti has several occurrences where it cer- 
tainly is not used as a time-word. Its function is 
so unrelated to the referent established above that 
one doubts a metaphoric extension and is lead to 
posit a homonym, a second aktu for which it is very 
difficult to determine a sharp, clear definition, 
mainly because of its relatively low frequency. It 
may well be that evidence for the establishment of 
a central value is missing and that the passage or 
passages which seem most informative contain a 
transferred value whose relationship to the central 
value cannot be traced. 

Stanza 1 of 2. 30, a hymn addressed to Indra and 
other gods, affords strong evidence of an aktu (2): 
rtam devaya krnvaté savitré/ indrayahighné né 
ramanta dpah/ Ghar-ahar yaty aktir apim/ kiyaty 
a prathaméh sérga asim. Here, manifestly, aktu 
is characterized by movement; it ‘travels along’ 
(yaty). It refers to an activity of ‘the waters’ 
(apdm) and has an association with sdrga ‘ spurt, 


58 Tt is conceivable that aktu here and in the preceding 
stanza (4.53.3) from its sense as ‘end of the “ 24- 
hour ” period’ metaphorically designates an indefinite 
succession of ‘24-hour’ periods and so could be trans- 
lated ‘every day.’ 


emission, discharge.’ This activity is continuous, 
everlasting (nd ramanta dpah, dhar-ahar yaty—cf. 
also 2.30. 2cd: pathé rddantir dnu jésam asmai/ 
divé-dive dhinayo yanty drtham). Therefore 
‘flow’ or ‘stream’ for aktir seems to suit the 
context best so that the passage reads: ‘ For God 
Savitar who prepares the right road, for Indra, 
slayer of the Serpent, the waters do not stand still. 
Day after day the flow of the waters travels [its 
course]. How long ago were they first poured 
forth ? ’ 

Stanza 3 of 1.143 (addressed to Agni) also sug- 
gests an aktu (2) with a referent the same as or 
very similar to that of 2.30.1: asyd tvesd ajara 
asya4 bhandvah/ susamdrsah supratikasya sudyi- 
tah/ bhdtvaksaso dty aktuér nd& sindhavah/ agné 
rejante dsasanto ajarah. ‘The sleepless, ageless 
flames of Agni in their onward sweep are likened 
to the aktur of a river (or ‘rivers’). Here again 
there is an association with movement (dty ... 
rejante) that is continuous and everlasting (dsa- 
santo ajaérah) and with flowing water (sindhavah), 
and again ‘ flow’ or ‘stream’ fits the context so 
that the translation may read: ‘ His dazzling, age- 
less flames, [the flames] of him who is fair to look 
upon, who is handsome, who shines brilliantly, 
[the flames] of Agni who has the power of light, 
sleeplessly and agelessly roll on their glittering way 
like the flow of a river (or “ of rivers ” **).’ 

The function of akté in stanza 5 of 9.50 (ad- 
dressed to Soma Pavamana) appears not to be 
inconsistent with that described above: sa pavasva 
madintama/ gébhir anjané aktuibhih/ indav in- 
draya pitdye. Again there is an association with 
liquids (gdébhir, indav). One cannot be sure 
whether aktubhir qualifies (appositionally) gébhir 
or vice versa or whether it represents something 
akin to gébhir in nature and in sacrificial function 
but different from it, such as ‘ streams of water’ 
(cf. 1.95.8: sampritcindh ... gdbhir adbhih and 
9.68.9: adbhir gébhir mrjyate). With the use of 
‘stream’ for aktu (2) the passage could be ren- 





54 Bergaigne (Syntaxe Védique, Bibliothéque de V’Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes, Fascicule 73, p. 96—Mélanges Renier, 
1887) observes: ‘Je crois avec M. Kaegi (70 Lieder, p. 
101), quel que soit d’ailleurs le sens exacte de l’expres- 
sion, que sindhavas est l’équivalent d’un génitif dépen- 
dant de akttus (cf. aktir apdm, 2.30.1), mais non pas 
qu’il soit une forme réelle de génitif pour sindhvas.’— 
Despite Bergaigne (and Oldenberg too, RV Noten 1.145) 
I believe it possible that sindhavah is an irregular gen. 
sg. Cf. aktdvas (10.3.4) and fn. 13. 
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dered : ‘ You there, most intoxicating One, anointed 
(i.e. mixed) with streams of milk (lit. “with 
milk, with streams”), purify yourself, Indu, for 
Indra to drink.’ 

In stanza 3 of 6.69 (addressed to Indra and 
Visnu) an aktué (2) with the value ‘ flow, stream, 
a pouring forth (as of an oblation)’ is appropriate 
to the context thus: indravisnii madapati mada- 
nim/ & sémam yatam drévino dadhana/ sim vam 
anjantv aktuibhir matinam **/ sim stémasah Sasyd- 
manaisa ukthdih ‘Indra and Visnu, lords of the 
intoxicating drink, come you here to the soma, 
granting wealth. Let our chanted verses of praise, 
together with the (recited?) lauds, anoint you with 
the flow of [our] hymns.’ 

Stanza 11 of 7. 66 is considerably less illuminat- 
ing but very probably belongs in this group, if the 
following interpretation of verses ab is essentially 
correct: vi yé dadhth Sarddam mdsam dd dhah/ 
yajnam aktim cad feam/ andpyém vadruno mitré 
aryamé/ ksatram rajana dgata ‘ Mitra, Varuna, 
and Aryaman, who have established in order year, 
month, then day, [who have established in order] 
sacrifice, akti, and then song (or “strophe”) of 
praise, they, the kings, obtained dominion unat- 
tainable [for others].’ One notes that verse a 
establishes a series in descending order, from the 
whole to units of the whole, from sarddam to 
masam and dhah. In all probability b establishes 
a similar series descending from the sacrifice as a 
whole (yajidm) to representative units of the 
sacrifice (aktim and fcam). If this is so, then 
aktuim is not the time-word akti (1) (as hereto- 
fore interpreted), but is rather a term designating 
some feature of the sacrificial procedure, something 
like havis ‘ oblation, a pouring forth for purposes 
of the sacrifice.’ 

The occurrence of akti in stanza 1 of 3.17 (ad- 
dressed to Agni) probably should be listed here, 
although, perhaps, it belongs also under aktu 
(1). Verses ab read: samidhyémanah prathamanu 
dharma/ sim aktuibhir ajyate visvavarah ‘ He (i.e. 
Agni) who is kindled according to the ancient 
usages, he, the fulfiller of all desires, is anointed 





55 One suspects some kind of word-play here, whether 
a deliberate or unconscious reminiscence of a like- 
sounding formula. Cf. dchoktibhir matindm (1.61.3; 
184.2) ‘with the invocations of [our] prayers,’ a 
phrase which occupies the same position in the pdda. 
Cf. also in the following stanza of this hymn (6. 69. 4) 
the pdda ending hévand matindm ‘invocations of [our] 
prayers.’ 


aktubhih. If the reference is to Agni as the 
morning fire of sacrifice then aktéi (1) ‘night’s 
end’ would be appropriate. But aktu (2), what- 
ever its precise value,®* is also appropriate. The 
poet may have intended a double entendre. 

The least informative of all the passages that 
contain akti (2) is the puzzling * third stanza of 
the very obscure hymn 5.48 (addressed to Visve 
Devah). Verses ab read: & gravabhir ahanyébhir 
aktubhih/ varistham vajram a jigharti mdayini 
‘ With the soma-press, with the daily aktubhih, he 
(the sacrificer?) sprinkles (or “ squirts”) the ex- 
cellent weapon (the soma-juice?) upon the [evil] 
sorcerer (or “magic-practising [demon?] ”), 
The magical apotropaic function of the soma-press 
seems to be alluded to in grdvabhir®* and it is 
reasonable to conjecture that the phrase ahanyébhir 
aktubhih belongs in the realm of graévabhir (i.e. 
that it is in some way associated with the manu- 
facture of the soma) and that it is in parallel 
construction with grdvabhir and that it too has an 
apotropaic function. 

Thus aktu (2) has been identified as such, but 
the results of our analysis are much more meagre 
than those of our examination of akiv (1). One 
gains an approximate idea of its function in the 
seven contexts treated above, but it remains very 
much of a problem. Seemingly it denotes some- 
thing like ‘ flow’ or ‘ stream’ or ‘a pouring forth’ 
and appears sometimes to be connected with a 
liquid or liquids used in the performance of sacri- 
ficial rites. As to whether the word is related to 
aiij- ‘to anoint, to put salve on, to grease’ I prefer 
not to express an opinion. Certainly the Vedic 
poets associated aktu (2), and also aktu (1), with 
aiij-, as is evident from a few purposeful punning 
juxtapositions of the two. Cf. for aktu (2) 3.17.1, 
6. 69. 3, 9. 50. 5, and for aktu (1) 7-79. 2, 10. 14. 6. 
Such word-plays could be merely instances of 
popular etymology. At any rate the evidence which 
has suggested to scholars, Indian and European, 
the assignment of ‘ salve’ or ‘ ointment’ or ‘ sacri- 
ficial dripping’ as one of the values of aktu can 
hardly be called compelling. 





5¢For this particular passage I propose tentatively 
‘with liquid oblations.’ 

57 See Oldenberg, RV Noten 1. 345. 

58 See Oliphant, ‘The Vedic Press-Stones,’ Studies in 
honor of Maurice Bloomfield 238-9 (New Haven, 1920), 
and Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie 1. 405, who, speak- 
ing of the press-stones, says: ‘Sie bewihren ihre 
magische Macht in der Verscheuchung der bésen Geister.’ 
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6. There is finally a not-unexpected residue of 
some few passages which are insolvable, not because 
of aktu, but either because of other words whose 
values we cannot determine, or syntactical con- 
structions we do not understand, or garbled text, 
or deliberate attempts by the poet to mystify. The 
text, translation (when and as far as possible), 
and exegetical comments thereto are as follows: 


(1) 2.10 To Agni 

3. utténdyam ajanayan sisitam/ bhivad agnih 
purupésasu garbhah/ Sirinayam cid aktina mé- 
hobhih/ aparivrto vasati pracetah 

Him who is easily begotten they begot on her 
who lies receptively supine (i.e. ardni, the under- 
lying ‘ firestick’ into which the upright drill is 
inserted). Agni became the embryo in mothers 
multiform (or ‘manifoldly ornamented’). In the 


Sirinad ®® aktunad mahobhth unsurrounded the wise 
One dwells. 


Verses cd are made obscure by the hapaz lego- 
mena, Sirindyam and dparivrto, and by the am- 
biguities connected with the sexual imagery. For 
these reasons aktuind must remain unsolved. 


(2) 3.7% To Agni 

6. uté pitfbhyam pravidinu ghésam/ mahdé 
mahadbhyam anayanta Siisim/ uksaé ha yatra pari 
dhanam aktéh/ 4nu svam dhima jaritar vavaksa 

Also for the mighty One’s (i.e. Agni’s) two 
mighty parents (i.e. Heaven and Earth and/or 
the two firesticks) they (i.e. men) with knowledge 
anu ghésam (‘of the [correct] manner of prayer- 
recital’ or ‘of [correct] articulation’?) brought 
a strengthening hymn of praise [to the sacrifice | 
where the Bull (i.e. Agni as fire of sacrifice) has 
grown strong about the container of aktu (‘liquid 
oblation ’?) in proportion to the bard’s own power. 

This is an enigmatic stanza of an enigmatic 
hymn that is full of intentional ambiguities con- 
cerning various aspects and activities of Agni. 
Mainly because of the hapax legomenon dhanam it 
is impossible to say definitely whether aktér is the 
gen. sg. of aktu (1) or (2) and whether it is a 
temporal or qualifying genitive. The phrase (pari) 
dhanam aktéh has been rendered variously. E. g. 





5° Henry, Revue de Linguistique et de Philologie Com- 
parée 31.100 (1898) is probably near the mark when he 
says: ‘... la strind “le réduit secret (la vulve de cette 
femelle donc [i.e. la védi mére d’Agni]) c’est le creux 
de cette méme védi ot Agni prend naissance.’ 


PW: © ‘ viell. um Eintritt der Nacht’; Wilson: * 
‘to invest the night’; Grassmann: * ‘beim Ein- 
tritt der Tageshelle’; Ludwig: * ‘der die nacht 
verschwinden macht’; Monier-Williams: * ‘ prob. 
= womb or bosom of the night’; Henry: ® ‘ en- 
tourant la mamelle de la nuit’; Oldenberg : ** ‘ um 
den Ort, wo die Nacht hingetan ist’; Geldner: * 
‘gegen Schluss der Nacht.’ 

On the basis of such compounds as agnidhdna, 
udadhaina, vasudhina, visadhina, somadhdna, ha- 
virdhana, et al., it is possible that dhadna denotes 
‘receptacle, vessel, container.’ If that is so, then 
akto6h possibly is the gen. sg. of aktu (2).°* Prob- 
ably, then, dhdnam aktéh refers to a pail or pot *® 
of some liquid (e.g. milk or milk and water 
mixed) put on one of the fires of sacrifice (such 
as the Garhapatya) to be heated. 


(3) 5.84 To Prthivi 


2. stémisas tva vicarini/ prati stobhanty ak- 
tubhih/ pra ya vajam né hésantam/ perim dsyasy 
arjuni 

Despite many attempts at explanation this entire 
stanza is obscure. The applicability of vicdrint 
and arjunt to Prthivi is difficult to understand. 
The values of vajam, hésantam, and perim are 
problematic. The other two stanzas of the hymn 
also are not clear. Under such conditions aktubhih 
must remain undetermined. There is a full dis- 
cussion of 5. 84. 2 in H. Liiders’ article, ‘ Vedisch 
hesant, hesa, hesas, in AO 13. 81-112 (1935). 


(4) 6.3 To Agni 

3. stro nd ydsya drSatir arepi/ bhima yad éti 
Sucatés ta 4 dhih/ hésasvatah Suridho nay4m 
akt6h/ kitra cid ranvé vasatir vanejah 

When there comes hither the awesome dhith 





®°s. v. 1. dhdna. 

*1 Rig-Veda Sanhita 3. 2. 

62 Rig-Veda, iibers. 1. 525. 

*3 DRV 4. 299. 

*¢ 4 Sanskrit-English Dictionary (new ed., Oxford, 
1899) s. v. dhdna. 

* Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris 
10. 100 (1898). 

6° RV Noten 1. 229. 

®7 Der Rigveda, iibers. 310 (Gottingen, 1923). 

*® The other possibility is that it is the gen. of aktu 
(1) used temporally. 

°° Something like the agnihotrasth4li which, e. g., with 
its contents of milk, the Adhvaryu puts over the embers 
to heat (cf. Apastamba Srauta Sutra 6.5.7). 
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(‘holy wisdom’?) of your (i.e. Agni’s) shining 
self whose aspect is stainless bright like the sun’s, 


This stanza contains numerous unknown quan- 
tities. The meaning of hésasvatah is uncertain as 
well as the form, which may be masc. gen. sg. and 
refer to ta or aktéh, or may be masc. acc. pl. modi- 
fying Suridho. Surtidho, whose meaning is not 
clear, is fem. nom. or acc. pl. Or is it masc. nom. 
or acc. pl.? Ndydm is a hopeless puzzle (cf. also 
1,121.13; 1,130.1; 8.2.28; 8.33.13). Is it 
na aydm, or it is to be accented ndéyam and con- 
sidered a gerund (Whitney, A Sanskrit Grammar 
§995) or the acc. sg. of an unknown noun? Does 
a ‘sentence’ end with Suriédho and another begin 
with ndydm, or does néydm begin a parenthesis 
and how far does it extend? What is the relevance 
of d to the preceding verses? Is vasatir a fem. 
noun or the masc. nom. sg. of an adjective ?— 
Various attempts have been made to solve such 
questions. In addition to the standard transla- 
tions, commentaries, and dictionaries, the following 
should be noted: Pischel, VS 1. 37-50; Bartholo- 
mae, ‘ Arisches,’ Beitrige zur Kunde der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen 15. 217-20 (1889) ; Lud- 
wig, Uber Methode bei Interpretation des Rgveda 


22-3 (Prag, 1890) ; Oldenberg, ‘ Rgveda VI 1-20, 
ZDMG 55. 283-4 (1901) ; Bohtlingk, ‘ Vedisches,’ 
Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Koniglich 
Sichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Leipzig, Ph. H. K1., 55.113-20 (1903); Liiders, 
AO 13. 123-5. 


(5) AV 12.1 


9ab. tvim na indra mahaté satbhagaya/ 4dab- 
dhebhih pari pahy aktabhih 

For [our] great good fortune, Indra, protect us 
with unharmed aktiubhih. 

This occurrence of akti belongs in the category 
of the unsolved so long as the text of b stands. It 
may be that either ddabdhebhih or aktubhth is 
corrupt. I suggest the possibility of the loss of an 
original dhobhih which would give the familiar 
‘day-night’ formula *°—perhaps in some such 
fashion as this: ddabdhé™ ’hobhth ete. (‘ Un- 
harmed, protect us day and night ’)> ddabdhobhth 
(haplology)> ddabdhebhih (correction). 





7 Cf., e.g., 1.112.25a dyubhir aktubhih pari patam 
asman, 
™17.1.12a@ begins with ddabdho (referring to Indra). 


7. The results of our investigation of Vedic aktu 
based solely on the evidence offered by the Vedic 
texts themselves may be summarized as follows: 

1. As far as Vedic usage is concerned, akti is a 
homonymous doublet, semantically speaking. 

2. Akté (1) has a central value which is con- 
veyed in English, at least roughly, by these locu- 
tions: ‘ last part of the night, end of the night, the 
darkness just before dawn.’ 

3. Aktu (2) cannot be as sharply delimited as 
aktu (1). It has something to do with the flowing 
or streaming of liquids. Sometimes the liquid with 
which it is associated is used in the performance of 
sacrificial rites. The value denoted by ‘ salve, ete.’ 
is dubious. 

4. There is no such value for either (1) or (2) 
as ‘ light, ray of light, brightness.’ 


8. Previously, in speaking of the ways in which 
one might approach the determination of a word’s 
denotation in Vedic literature, we listed the ‘ way 
of etymology’ and implied that, though it was 
rarely the most important or surest method, it 
could often provide or suggest valuable corrobora- 
tive evidence. 

For the value of aktwz (2), etymology is not 
exceptionally enlightening. The connection with 
anj-, aijas, etc. < I. KE. *ong*- * is possible but far 
from certain. On the other hand an ultimate 
etymological identity with aktu (1) is also pos- 
sible, but very doubtful. 

The etymological status of aktu (1) is quite dif- 
ferent. In all probability it is related to ndkta, 
Lith. naktis, Goth. nahts, et al. < I. E. *noqt- * or 
*onoqt- and represents a reduced grade of the base, 
viz. *ngt-. The only other I. E. branch which quite 
certainly contains cognate representatives of this 
reduced grade ™ is Germanic. They are cited in 





7 WP 1.181. 

73 WP 2. 337-9. 

7™In my opinion the following Lithuanian and Old 
Prussian words and phrases very likely contain a dif- 
ferent grade of the base (<I. E. *onqgt-) and are re- 
lated to aktu (1) and the Germanic cognates discussed 
below: Lith. avikstas ‘ Friihe,’ e.g. if avksto ‘von friih 
an’; anksti ‘friih, morgens, friih im Jahr’; ankstus 
‘friih’; ankstybas ‘von frither Art’; ankstyboji ‘die 
Friihmette’; et al.; Old Prussian angstainai, angsteina 
‘friihmorgens.’ See WP 2.339.—R. Trautman in his 
Baltisch-Slavisches Wérterbuch 9, s. v. (Géttingen, 1923) 
thinks differently and connects these Baltic cognates 
with Gothic anaks ‘ plétzlich, sogleich,’ Skt. avjas ‘ flink, 
plétzlich,’ aijaséd ‘ stracks, sogleich,’ etc. 





O&O = z~mrminad et kt Me Re ULhDHlUlUC UCM, Oe ee} Cm SlClCUOUe.!lCUDKDUCU SCO 
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WP 2. 338.”° A careful examination of the values 
of these Germanic cognates reveals in most cases 


striking resemblances to the central value already 
established for aktu (1). 

The Gothic cognate base very probably appears 
in the wht- of the following: (1) ahteigd (adv.) 
‘in season, at an opportune time’ (= ecixaipus, 2 
Tim, 4, 2); (2) unithteigd (adv.) ‘ out of season, 
at an inopportune time’ (= dxaipws, 2 Tim. 4, 2) ; 
(3) et ahteigai (adj., nom, mase. pl.) sijatth ‘in 
order that you may have an opportunity for’ 
(= iva cxoddonre, 1 Cor. 7, 5); (4) bithé ahtiug 
(adj., neut. sg.) ‘when opportune’ (= 6éray 
eixaipnon, 1 Cor. 16, 12). The feminine noun 
aihtw6é * very surely is a cognate of aktu (1) and 
affords an exact semantic parallel. It occurs but 
once, in Mark 1,35: Jah air uhtwon (dat. sg.) 
usstandands ussiddja, jah galaith ana authjana 
stath, jah jainar bath. The Greek original reads: 
kal mpwt évvvya Alav avaoras e&pAOev Kai aa7ndOev eis 
épnpov Ttorov KaKel mpoonvxero ‘ And very early in the 
morning in the night (i.e. in the pre-dawn dark- 
ness) he (i.e. Jesus), arising, went out and de- 
parted into a solitary place and there prayed.’ The 
Gothic air uhtwon ‘ early in the uhtwo’ translates 
the Greek mpwt ‘in the early morning’ + évw xa 
‘in the night’-+ Alay ‘exceedingly’ ‘in the 
darkness of the very early morning.’ Obviously 
uhtwo means ‘the darkness just before dawn’ or 
‘last portion of the night’ or ‘ night’s end.’ 

In similar fashion the meaning of the Old Ice- 
landic cognate étta agrees with that of aktu (1). 
J. Fritzner 7? explains it as ‘den sidste Del af 
Natten lige fr den nye Dags Frembrud ‘ the last 
part of the night directly before the break of the 
new day’; and H. Gering “* likewise: ‘ letzte teil 
der nacht vor dem eintritt der morgendémmer- 





>In my opinion Greek dxris ‘ray,’ cited here, is not 
related to Skt. aktté (1) and the Germanic cognates— 
in fact does not belong under *nogt- at all. 

7 Usually rendered as ‘Morgendimmerung, Morgen- 
zeit, Morgengrauen.’ E.g. see H. F. Massmann, Ulfilas 
750, s.v. (Stuttgart, 1857) ; E. Kieckers, Chrestomathie 
nebst Glossar zur vergleichenden Gotischen Grammatik, 
p. LI, s.v. (Miinchen, 1928); F. Holthausen, Gotisches 
Etymologisches Wérterbuch 116, s. v. (Heidelberg, 1934) ; 
S. Feist, Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der Gotischen 
Sprache 515, s.v. (3rd ed., Leiden, 1939). 

™ Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog 2.919, s.v. 
(Kristiania, 1891). 

78 Vollstandiges Wérterbuch zu den Liedern der Edda 
809, s. v. (Halle, 1903). 


ung’; and also L. Heggstad: 7° ‘tidi straks fyre 
dag.’ The following passage (Snorra Edda, Gyl- 
faginning 44) serves as an illustration: en i dttu 
fyrir dag stod hann upp ok klaeddi sik ‘in the 
6tta (i.e. last part of the night) before day he 
(i.e. Thor) arose and clothed himself.’ 

The values of the Old English cognate are also 
illuminating. The entries and meanings given by 
Bosworth-Toller ®° speak for themselves: ‘1. wht, 
es; m. “ The time just before daybreak ”; 2. aihta, 
an; m. I. “ the last part of the night, the time just 
before daybreak ” . . . II. as an ecclesiastical term, 
“the time at which the earliest of the seven canoni- 
cal services was held, the time of nocturns”; 3. 
uhtan-tid, e; f. “The time of early morning”; 
4, uhtan-tima, an; m. “ The time of nocturns ”; 
5. uht-cearu, e; f. “Care that comes in the early 
morning ”; 6. wht-floga, an; m. “ A creature that 
flies in the early morning”; 7. aht-gebed, es; n. 
“A prayer repeated in the early morning, matins ” ; 
8. wht-hlem, es; m. “A din made in the early 
morning ”; 9. wht-lic; adj. I. “ of early morning ” 
II. “of matins”; 10. aht-sang, es; m. “ One of 
the services of the church, nocturns or matins” ; 
11, whtsang-lic; adj. “Of nocturns”; 12. aht- 
sceatha, an; m. “One who robs in the night or 
early morning ”; 13. wht-tid, e; f. “ Early morn- 
ing time, the time before daybreak”; 14. aht- 
waecce, an; f. “A nightly vigil.”’ There can be 
no question about the central meaning of the Old 
English cognate. In an excellent article ** which 
contains a detailed treatment of ahta in Anglo- 
Saxon, F. Tupper Jr. expresses this judgment (p. 
147): ‘.. . it meant doubtless, to churchman and 
layman, the darkest portion of the night, the hour 
before dawn...’ An illustrative passage may be 
cited from Caedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase of 
parts of the Holy Scripture, p. 294, line 2 (by B. 
Thorpe, London, 1832): This waes on aihtan eall 
geworden &r daegréde ‘ This all happened in ihta 
(i.e. the last part of the night) before daybreak.’ 

The Old Saxon cognate is ahta,’* occurring 
twice in the Heliand, 3418 and 3462, in the phrase 
adro an tihta ‘early in aihta’ (cf. the Gothic air 





7° Gamalnorsk Ordbok 513, s. v. (Oslo, 1930). 

8° An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary 1087-8 (Oxford, 1898). 

81“ Anglo-Saxon Daeg-Mael,’ Publications of the Modern 
Language Association of America 10. 111-241 (1895). 

82See E. H. Sehrt, Vollsténdiges Wérterbuch zum 
Heliand 623, s. v. (Géttingen, 1925). 
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uhtwon above) used to paraphrase the Latin primo 
mane. 

The Old High German cognate ihta, uohta as 
used by Notker ** translates the Latin terms dilu- 
culum, tempus matutinum, vigilia matutina. 





8° See P. Piper, Die Schriften Notkers, 2. Band, Die 
Psalmen (Freiburg und Tiibingen, 1883).—See specifi- 
cally nos. 21.1; 29.6; 56.9; 62.2, 7; 107.2; 129.6. 


On the basis of such evidence there is a reason- 
able inference that the central value of the ety- 
mologically parallel aktwz (1), independently re- 
covered above, is sound. The semantic correspond- 
ences between the Germanic cognates and the Vedic 
word are too exact to be explained by mere chance. 
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A New Approach to the History of the Israelite Priesthood 


For over a decade a Palestinian scholar, Ezekiel 
Kaufman, has been publishing successive parts of 
a comprehensive work in which he sets forth a 
highly original interpretation of the history of 
Israelite religion.1 This study is not readily ac- 
cessible in this country to the great majority of Old 
Testament scholars and consequently has received 
little notice. It is in the hope of arousing interest 
in Kaufman’s work that this survey is presented. 

Kaufman interprets Israelite religion as the full, 
multifaceted expression of a national culture. Tra- 
dition and criticism, each for its own motives, lay 
too much stress on prophecy as the mainspring of 
Israel’s thought. Kaufman attempts to delineate 
the popular and priestly elements, which he con- 
tends formed the basis upon which prophecy ex- 
panded. The first great monument of Israelite 
religion, the Law, was formulated anterior to and 
independent of literary prophecy. Equally inde- 
pendent of prophetic influence are Deuteronomy 
and the final redaction of the Earlier Prophets. 
Kaufman insists that the levelling work of late 
editors is exaggerated; as a whole the sources dis- 
play remarkable freedom from cross-influences. 
These bold assertions, supported by a most thorough 
intimacy with Jewish sources, result in a new 
synthesis of Israelite religious evolution. 

The aspect of Kaufman’s theory that will be 
treated here involves a pivotal issue of Pentateuchal 
criticism. I shall attempt to trace in some detail 
his views on the history of the Israelite priesthood 
with especial stress on the questions of literary 
criticism. Kaufman’s historical reconstruction is 
based on the premise that the main source of data 
on the priesthood, the Priestly Code, is in its en- 
tirety a pre-exilic composition. This premise rests 
(as does Wellhausen’s) on a comparison of P’s laws 
with those of the other Pentateuchal codes, and 
with the history as put forth in the Biblical narra- 





1 Ezekiel Kaufman, A History of Israelite Religion 
(Téledé6th Ha-’emiind Ha-yisre’élith), from Antiquity to 
the End of the Second Temple, Tel-Aviv, Dvir, 1937-1948; 
Vol. I, 3 parts, pp. 763; Vol. II, 2 parts, pp. 764; Vol. 
III, 2 parts, pp. 687. See also the same author’s articles 
in ZAW 48. 23-43(1931); 51. 35-47(1933). In these the 
spelling of his name is J. Kaufmann. 
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tive. I shall turn now to Kaufman’s arguments 
which are related to the history of the priesthood. 

Against the view that the hierarchic structure of 
P’s congregation represents a church whose main 
interest is religious exercises, a view commonly 
held as reflecting a period of foreign (Persian) 
domination, Kaufman attempts to show that the 
priestly ideals embodied here actually correspond 
to no period other than the pre-exilic. The ‘éda of 
P, far from being an ecclesiastical community, is 
a military camp of the ‘ hosts’ of Israel (e. g. Ex. 
6:26; 12:41), whose census numbers ‘ all that are 
able to go forth to war in Israel’ (Nu. 1:3). The 
object of this organization is the conquest of a 
land ; hence among the ritual laws two items of war 
legislation are also found (Nu. 10:9; Nu. 31: 
25 ff). 

The head of the camp is no priest, but the 
prophet Moses, whose authority extends even to 
within the Tabernacle (cf. especially Lev. 10: 16- 
20). The authority of the priest is limited solely to 
the cult, and any priority which he has over the 
civil leaders (neSi’im) is grounded in this cultic 
superiority. Thus the precedence of the priest over 
the nasi’ in the sin-offering is based on the cult: 
because he bears supreme cultic sanctity his sin 
carries the gravest consequences; his purification, 
therefore, is more important than that of any other. 
The release of the unintentional slayer at the 
priest’s death is explained on cultic grounds: the 
death of the high priest atones for the spilt blood 
of the slain.? Regarding the alleged regal accoutre- 
ments of the high priest Kaufman observes that 
(1) the purple was not specifically royal, but gen- 
erally denoted wealth (cf. Jer. 10:9); (2) the 
anointing of priests, instead of being a borrowing 
from the royal register, was native to the priest- 
hood, and was extended to the king because of his 
sacred character. Moreover, Kaufman points out, 
in postexilic times priests were not anointed, 





2So, too, W. Baudissin in Geschichte des Alttesta- 
mentlichen Priestertums, Leipzig (1889), p. 28. But in 
an article for Hastings, DB (‘ Priests and Levites,’ Vol. 
IV, pp. 67-97), he reverts more or less to Wellhausen’s 
interpretation. 

’ Bab. Talmud, Baraitha of Ydémd, 52>. 
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hence the regulations of P regarding the oil would 
have been purposeless at that time. 

The social status and functions of the priest in 
P are adduced as further evidence of its antiquity. 
The priest stands beside, not in place of, the 
prophet-king-judge in the leadership of the people. 
His importance stems primarily from his oracular 
function. That the *érim and tummim are a vital 
institution to P is shown by Nu. 27:21 and their 
role in the division of the land (Nu. 34:13; Josh. 
14:1, 2; 15:1; etc.). The priest also plays a 
special sanctifying role in battle (Nu. 10:8-9; 
31:6). This picture agrees well with the status 
of priests in monarchic times. While they never 
aspired to royal status, they sought and often at- 
tained great influence over the king. They are 
pictured as accompanying the king into battle. 
Their influence is founded on the priestly oracle 
by which state matters were determined (I Sam. 
14:18-19*; 28:6; II Sam. 5:19, 23). Since the 
postexilic priests derived their power from no such 
functions, Kaufman concludes that there is no 
connection between the priestly ideal of P and the 
postexilic age. 

As for the endowment of the clergy, Kaufman 
argues for the independence of P’s regulations 
from those of Deuteronomy, upon which it is gen- 
erally assumed that P elaborated and enlarged. 
Furthermore, he seeks to demonstrate by compar- 
ing those dues common to all three Pentateuchal 
codes that the laws of P are closer to those of JE 
than to D. 

In both JE and P, the first fruits are brought 
to the sanctuary (Ex. 23:19; Nu. 18:12-13) and 
in both cases presumably were consecrated and be- 
came the property of the sanctuary (though this is 
specifically stated only in Nu.). Both laws pre- 
suppose scattered sanctuaries with local priesthoods 
dependent on the people’s offerings. The centrali- 
zation of worship established in D necessitated 
separating the giving of first fruits to the local 
priests from the ritual consecration which required 
a sanctuary. Accordingly, Deut. 18:4 regulates 
the priestly gift, with no mention of a sanctuary, 
while Deut. 26: 1-11 describes the modified rite of 
consecration: From time to time the Israelite 





*The reading of the LXX for verse 18 (‘. . . bring 
hither the ’éphéd, for he carried the ’éphéd that day 
before Israel’) which Kaufman overlooked, is certainly 
to be adopted here and emphasizes most pointedly how 
normal the connection of priest and king was in Israel’s 
battles. 


brought ‘ of “—not all—his first fruits in a basket 
to the priest at the central Temple. 

Wellhausen and his followers saw the mark of 
antiquity in D’s regulation that firstlings be eaten 
by the owners, in contrast to P, where they become 
the property of the priest. But, maintains Kauf- 
man, the earliest laws (JE) regard firstlings as 
taboo: they must either be redeemed from Y (Ex. 
34:20), slain (ibid.), or sacrificed (‘ made to pass 
over to Y’; Ex. 13:12; cf. 22:28>-29; 34:19). 
In all cases they are considered the property of Y, 
not to be enjoyed by the owner. While P’s regu- 
lations differ from these in detail, in essence they 
are the same. ‘ Making pass over to Y’ appears 
here as consecration and offering to God through 
his priest (Nu. 18: 15-18). But equally with JE, 
P regards the first-born as sacred property, either 
of Y or his priest. 

In the light of these provisions, D’s law is a 
complete innovation. The popular concept of first- 
ling taboo is virtually rejected: No mention is 
made of redeeming the first-born of man and un- 
clean beasts. Regarding clean beasts, only a trace 
of the early taboo remains in the prohibition 
against working an ox and shearing a sheep (Deut. 
15:19). The sanctity originally attached to the 
firstling is here reflected solely in the fact that it 
was to be eaten in the chosen place. Kaufman 
concludes that here, too, P’s regulations antedate 
those of Deuteronomy. 

The most striking of Kaufman’s arguments, one 
which leads him to assert that none of P’s laws can 
be ascribed to postexilic times, concerns the tithe 
laws. He distinguishes three tithe laws in the 
Pentateuch: (1) an apparently priestly tithe of 
produce and cattle (Lev. 27:30-34) considered 
sacred; (2) the Levitical tithe (Nu. 18: 21-32) 
which, after the lifting of a tenth for priests, is 
profane; (3) the so-called ‘second tithe’ (Deut. 
14: 22-27) eaten annually by the owners in the 
chosen place. Wellhausen saw two marks of late- 
ness in P’s tithes, (a) that they were given to the 
clergy and (b) that they included even cattle. But 
to connect these two tithes, taking the priestly tithe 
as a later adaptation of the Levitical, is, according 
to Kaufman, groundless. There is first of all an 
unresolved difference in the sacred status of these 
tithes : that of the Levites is profane ; of the priests, 
sacred. There is no suggestion in Lev. 27 that the 
legislator was consciously changing an earlier law 
by giving the Levitical tithe to priests; indeed the 
essential is missing: priests are here not speeifically 
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mentioned. Moreover, continues Kaufman, Lev. 27 
cannot be considered late, for the postexilic age 
actually knew of no Pentateuchal tithe legally the 
property of the priests. There were then the pro- 
fane ‘ second tithe’ and the Levitical tithe. After 
a long legal battle, the priests eventually did suc- 
ceed in appropriating the latter, not by basing their 
claim on Lev. 27 (which was never felt to contra- 
dict Nu. 18), but by resorting to ‘ the Ordinance of 
Ezra’ which penalized the Levites for their reluc- 
tance to return from Babylonia.’ Hence Lev. 27, 
far from nullifying the Levitical tithe, totally dis- 
regards it; and since it treats of the entire tithe— 
of which it knows but one form—Kaufman con- 
cludes that its composer was ignorant of any other 
type of tithe. Such ignorance, he adds, can hardly 
be attributed to a priest whose interpolations en- 
tered the Law in postexilic times. 

While the postexilic age knew no sanctuary 
tithe as that of Lev. 27, an earlier period did know 
such a practice. The cattle tithe, rooted in the 
nomadic period, finds its classic archetype in the 
tithe which Jacob (who is everywhere a sheep and 
cattle master) vowed to Y at Bethel (Gen. 28: 22). 
Abraham’s tithe of ‘all’ to the priest of Salem 
(Gen. 14:20) and the sanctuary tithes of Amos 
4:4 would seem to attest an early priestly tithe. 
Kaufman takes it not as a yearly due, but as a 
votive or free-will offering. It was sacred and not 
for the owner to eat; indeed, it was taken of ‘ all,’ 
not merely of that which was edible. Just so Kauf- 
man interprets the tithe of Lev. 27 as no annual 
due, but a votive or free-will offering—one of 
similar offerings which are the subject of the 
chapter. Since the postexilic age knew of no such 
tithe, it could not have created this law. Kaufman 
classes the tithe of Lev. 27 among the earlier laws 
of the Pentateuch. 

To regard the Levitical tithe of Nu. 18 as a post- 
exilic creation is similarly taken to be an impossi- 
bility. This tithe was then the amplest of all 
clerical dues. For the sacrificial dues assigned in 
P to the priest may well have suited the period of 
many local sanctuaries, but centralization tre- 
mendously depleted their value. Moreover, at the 
Restoration priests were numbered in thousands, 
Levites in tens and hundreds. It cannot be main- 
tained, Kaufman argues, that at this period the 
priests bestowed such a royal gift on the debilitated 
Levitical caste—only to abrogate their own law 





5 Bab. Talmud, Yebdméth, 86>, 


later by having recourse to the ordinance of Ezra 
to avoid the starvation which fulfillment of the 
Levitical tithes was decreeing upon them. He 
therefore dates Nu. 18 to an earlier period, when 
Levites were numerous and still exercised an im- 
portant function in the cultic life of Israel. While 
later practice viewed this tithe as an annual due 
(Neh. 10:38), no such prescription is found in 
P. Hence Kaufman assumes that, like the priests’ 
tithe, it was a votive or free-will offering. With its 
sanctity disposed of by a tenth ‘heaved’ to the 
priests, the remainder became profane and served 
as the Levites’ recompense. 

Maintaining the early origin of both laws raises 
the question as to why no mention of either is 
found in JE. Kaufman answers this by indicating 
that JE enumerates only obligatory offerings; the 
tithes, being voluntary, were therefore excluded 
from JE’s concern. 

That the postexilic age understood the Levitical 
tithe as an annual due and at the same time failed 
to provide in P a law conforming to the needs of 
the priests at the Restoration, leads Kaufman to the 
conclusion that by then P had become sacrosanct 
to the extent that no change in it could be pre- 
sumed. ‘ One could only interpret, explain by any 
means, harmonize contradictions in the manner of 
legal “ midrash.”’* The postexilic Levitical tithe 
will be understood as the midrashic harmonization 
of the divergent tithes of P and D. Lev. 27 was 
disposed of by being taken in connection with the 
‘ profanation of the second tithe’ (Deut. 14: 22 £."). 
Nu. 18 was understood in the light of Deuteronomy 
to be an annual Levitical due. Although the novel 
law produced by this legal juxtaposition was highly 
impracticable and overtaxed the struggling com- 
munity (Neh. 13:10), since it was ‘found writ- 
ten,’ nothing could then be done about it. Despite 
its incongruity and later annulment in practice, a 
new regulation answering the current, pressing 
need was not interpolated into the Scriptures. 
‘Nothing demonstrates so conclusively how mis- 
taken is the view that as late as the postexilic 





* Kaufman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 157. 

™That is, the materials of the law in Leviticus were 
tithed in accordance with the law of Deut.; the ex- 
change for money (‘ profanation’) of Deut. 14:25-26 was 
taken in conjunction with the provision of Lev. 27:31; 
ef. H. Danby, The Mishnah, English translation, Oxford 
1933, p. 73 note 6. 
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period new laws were still being added to the 
Pentateuch.’ § 

We turn now to the two passages generally 
viewed as the pivots of priestly history: II Kings 
23:9, the assumed deposing of baémdth priests in 
the wake of Josiah’s reform, and Ezek. 44: 6-17, 
the apparent justification and confirmation of the 
deposing. Kaufman observes that in the realiza- 
tion of the reform there is actually no mention of 
demoting any group of priests (which would, as 
has long been realized, contradict the express law 
of Deut. 18:6-8). That the bamdth priests ‘ eat 
unleavened bread in the midst of their brethren’ 
indicates that they were still accounted as priests, 
Josiah’s prohibition of altar service is therefore to 
be viewed as similar to the personal disqualification 
of blemished priests (Lev. 21: 21-23), who con- 
tinue in the status, if not the function, of priests. 
Kaufman argues that the prevalent concept 
throughout the Old Testament is that no priest is 
demoted for sin. Priests are put to death for their 
own sins and suffer hardships for the sins of their 
fathers, but only ‘ profaning his seed among his 
people’ (Lev. 21:15) deprives a priest’s descen- 
dants of their sacred status. In other words, only 
a blemished pedigree can unfrock a priest. The 
Priestly Code itself makes this stipulation, and Ez, 
2:61-63 = Neh. 7: 63-65 show that even at the 
Restoration pedigree was the sole factor in de- 
termining qualification for priesthood. Kaufman 
infers, then, that Josiah’s decree was a temporary, 
personal disqualification of biméth priests because 
of their participation in impure service. It in no 
way affected their descendants. 

Nor does the notion that the Levitical caste after 
the Exile arose as punishment for sinful priests 
have any basis in P. Levites throughout P are 
of distinguished rank. Kaufman remarks that the 
Wellhausen hypothesis requires that the priests, 
who unhesitatingly included in their téré the sins 
of all the righteous of old, took pains to eliminate 
all reference to the sin for which the Levites were 
presumably degraded. The concept of the sin and 
demotion of baéméth priests is one of the novel 
conceits of the prophet Ezekiel which carried no 
more authority in postexilic times than did the 
other features of his ideal program. His plans for 
the political organization of Israel, for the con- 
struction of the Temple, for dividing the land, and 
his endowment of the clergy were all ignored. Why 





* Kaufman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 159. 


then, asks Kaufman, does modern criticism insist 
on maintaining Ezekiel’s authority at this weakest 
point? ‘ Ezekiel’s demand to remove all priests 
except the sons of Zadok from altar service is just 
another of the many idiosyncracies of this eccentric 
prophet.’ ® 

The postexilic Levitical tithe discussed above is 
again adduced as a further argument against 
placing the rise of the Levite caste in late times. 
So, too, the fact that at the Restoration the Levites 
appear as an entirely unnecessary group beside 
singers, porters and nethinim (who, contrary to 
Ezekiel’s provision, were maintained in their former 
positions). ‘ How can it be supposed, then, that 
the Jerusalem priests realized the “ demotion ” of 
bamoth priests in such a way as to create a small 
and superflous caste of Levites, providing them 
with praise and glory in the past and the tithe 
in the present? The entire theory is contrary to 
reason.’ 7° 

In conclusion, Kaufman states that in view of 
the great numbers of priestly families at the 
Restoration (21-22 clans according to Neh. 10: 2- 
10; 12:1-7) it may be assumed that no priests suf- 
fered demotion for béméth service. The presence 
of Levites as a defined group at this period admits 
of but one explanation: already in the Exile they 
were a distinct class; and since the cultless Exile 
cannot have given rise to a cultic caste, their deri- 
vation must be sought in pre-exilic times. 

Space permits only the briefest sketch of Kauf- 
man’s reconstruction of priestly history. It, in 
turn, rests on an interpretation of Israelite history 


® Ibid., p. 163. Kaufman stresses that here, as else- 
where, Ezekiel’s fulminations have scant basis in his- 
torical reality. The ‘ uncircumcised foreigners’ of Ez. 
44:6 ete. are the nethinim and other temple servants 
whose service began with Joshua (Josh. 9:27). By 
Ezekiel’s times they were certainly of Israelite faith, 
for they returned to Jerusalem at the Restoration (Ez. 
2:43 ff.) and participated in the ‘ sure covenant’ of Neh. 
10. The rural priests who served ‘abominations’ (Ez. 
44:10, 12) appear in II Ki. 23:9 as priests of Y in 
contradistinction to the idolatrous kemdrim (v. 5). 
Finally, the purity of the house of Zadok itself is 
contradicted by what occurred in the Temple during 
Manasseh’s reign; it sounds strange indeed from the 
mouth of Ezkiel who himself ‘saw’ the ‘ abominations’ 
which transpired in their Temple! These and many 
other difficulties made Ezekiel a problem to later Juda- 
ism. Far from being influenced by his utterances, the 
Rabbis sought to ‘store away’ the perplexing book (cf. 
Bab. Talmud, Sab. 135; Hag. 138; Men. 458). 

1° Kaufman, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 166. 
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which is as original as are his other views. He 
argues for an original tribe of Levi, appealing to 
the strong tribal consciousness of Israel as pre- 
cluding the formation of a late, synthetic tribe. 
Moreover, the many centrifugal factors which af- 
fected the sacred caste, such as geographic dis- 
persion, political division and internal difference 
in rank, demand the assumption of an original 
tribe to explain their later unity in the face of all 
adverse conditions. The ultimate source of Gen. 34 
is placed in the pre-Egyptian period, for both Levi 
and Simeon were no longer independent and mili- 
tant at the conquest and afterwards. Similarly, 
the condemnation of Gen. 49: 5-6 is taken as re- 
ferring not to the Shechem incident, which was 
revenge for ‘a foul deed in Israel,’ but rather to 
some now unknown mischief committed against 
fellow Israelites in pre-Egyptian times. In the 
wilderness this warlike tribe was converted by its 
fellow tribesman Moses to religious duties, serving 
as the armed escort for the Ark. This proximity to 
the holy brought them into conflict with the old 
entrenched priesthood, the house of Aaron. 


The priestly priority of Aaron over Levi is based 
by Kaufman on the following considerations: The 
golden calf story, in JE and D, presupposes an al- 
ready existent priest and a later consecrated tribe. 
Aaron’s priesthood is further distinguished in that 
no reason was given for his selection: priesthood is 
‘indigenous’ to him. The Elides, connected by 
their Egyptian names to Aaron (‘also probably 
Egyptian ’**), preserved a tradition locating the 
selection of their house (not tribe) in Egypt, 
indicating that at the Exodus the priesthood was 
in the hands of a family which served during the 
sojourn. The connection of oracle and sanctuary 
suggests to Kaufman an ancient Hebrew extraction 
for this priesthood dating from before the religion 
of Y. Accepting the message of Moses, these priests 
materially aided the prophet with their influence. 
In the wilderness, they were compelled to accept 
the partnership of the Levites in the sacred duties, 
but demanded for themselves the exclusive right of 
service within the sanctuary (so in P). Though 
these demands were probably never strictly ful- 
filled, Levi’s principal work during the wandering 
was indeed without the sanctuary, as its porters 
and guardians. 


During the conquest and for a short while after- 





11 Ibid., p. 177. 


wards, Levi remained with the Ark. Not having 
participated in the fighting, it received no tribal 
land but subsisted on the tithe (agricultural and 
animal). Priests received sacrificial dues, first 
fruits, and shared a portion of booty with the 
Levites (Nu. 31: 25 ff.). With the settlement, the 
new concept of the holiness of all Israel’s territory 
cancelled the heretofore unique holiness of the Ark 
and sanctioned the erection of local sanctuaries. 
The priests adapted their laws accordingly; the 
collection of priestly laws now contained in P 
represents, in Kaufman’s opinion, the code of the 
baméth period. The desert tabernacle became the 
archetype of the local sanctuary, and the camp, the 
archetype of any settlement.’” 

At this time the Levites left the Ark, now in the 
hands of the Shiloh Aaronites (Eli), and scattered 
through the land in search of priestly positions. 
Although they were opposed by the Aaronites, the 
need for more priests than one family could pro- 
vide gave Levites the opportunity for rising in the 
cult. Many whose ‘hands were filled’ became 
priests (cf. the Levite of Judges 17-18). Kaufman 
considers that the newly consecrated priests per- 
petuated the idea of a closed Aaronite priesthood ; 
to this end they adopted Aaron as their father and 
opposed the rise of fellow Levites to their position. 
The Korah story of P belongs perhaps to this 
period. The monarchy saw Levites, now completely 
barred from sanctuaries, pass from the stage of 
history. Their tithe was appropriated by the 
priests. Temple servants now consisted of new 
classes, including captive foreigners (e.g. the 
Gibeonites ) .1% 


12 Among the laws adduced to support this view, note- 
worthy is P’s law of slaughter (Lev. 17:1-7) conditioning 
the eating of nearly all meat on the presence of priest 
and altar. Such a law could not have been operative with 
only one legal sanctuary. In fact, included in D’s law of 
centralization was an express abrogation of P’s law 
(Deut. 12:20-22). 

18 This reviewer is of the opinion that in assuming 
friction between Levite-priests and Levites, Kaufman 
disregards the data of Deuteronomy. Deuteronomy, 
reflecting the late monarchy, bestows priestly status 
and privilege on the entire tribe of Levi without dis- 
tinction (Deut. 10:8-9; 18:6-7). Although there were 
then remnants of the tribe who had not attained priest- 
hood, D never once limits priesthood to ‘sons of Aaron.’ 
This would seem to rule out Kaufman’s supposition. It 
indeed indicates the very opposite: throughout the mon- 
archy Levites could rise to priesthood—if they found a 
sanctuary. Nevertheless, many remained unemployed up 
to the Exile. These unfortunates are commended in D 
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Passing by Kaufman’s analysis of the cultic 
changes attendant upon the secession of the North 
—which he maintains did not affect the root char- 
acter of the religion of Y—we shall sketch now 
his treatment of the Deuteronomic reform. This 
reform is taken essentially as a priestly movement, 
affecting the cult primarily, as indicated in II 
Kings 22-23. Kaufman points out that prophetic 
writings nowhere suggest or imply centralization 
of worship in one sanctuary. Prophetic objection 
to the baméth extends only to the idolatrous nature 
of the cult practiced at them. No socio-ethical pur- 
pose is recorded in the reform. And while the Book 
of the Law contains considerable social legislation, 
its independence of prophetic influence is evident 
from the final warnings in which calamaties are 
threatened not for moral sins—as throughout 
prophecy—but solely for cultic defaults. Nor is 
the desire to purify the worship of Y from foreign 
elements adequate to explain centralization. The 
gravest influxes of idolatry in monarchic times 
came not from baméth, but from the royal sanctu- 
aries ; in the days of Manasseh, the Jerusalem Tem- 
ple itself showed that centrality was no guarantee 
of purity. Kaufman sees the root idea of the re- 
form as the ultimate expression of Israel’s rejection 
of idolatrous concepts of holiness. Heathen sanc- 
tity, rooted in nature, was capable of appearing 
anywhere, and dated from the mythological past. 
In contrast, Israelite holiness was dependent on the 
will of Y, and its area limited by his historical 
selection. The bdméth, approaching idolatry in 
their ancient local holiness, were in pre-Deutero- 
nomic times reconciled to Israelite thought by 
legends connecting their sanctity with divine reve- 
lation in patriarchal times. But the idolatrous 
wave that engulfed Judah in the days of Manasseh 
gave rise to a priestly reaction which demanded 
that this last vestige of similarity to heathen wor- 
ship be uprooted. A new ‘eschatological’ sanctuary 
to be chosen in the future, wholly unrelated to the 
past, was the one authorized location of Y’s cult. 
To worship ‘on every hill and under every green 
tree’ was sinful, not because it leads to idolatry, 
but because it represented an inherently heathen 
mode of worship: ‘Thou shalt not do thus to Y 
thy God.’ 





to the charity of the people. Furthermore, the composi- 
tion of P’s Korah story now requires a different date 
(perhaps the period of the earlier Aaronite-Levite 
struggle), while the ‘ Aaronization ’ of Levite priests (in 
effect by the Restoration) must be placed later. See 
note 14. 


As significant to Kaufman as centralization, is 
the fact that the reform constituted the starting 
point for the priestly aspiration to establish the 
religious life of the nation on a book of tora. The 
seed contained herein blossomed in the Exile and 
post-Exile into the effort to collect all the then 
existent scrolls of téréth, which eventually led to 
the canonization of the Law. An effect of the desire 
to fulfill literally all ‘found written’ in these sacro- 
sanct writings—regardless of the vastly altered 
conditions which separated the laws from the pres- 
ent reality—was the rehabilitation of the long- 
forgotten Levite caste. The ancient laws required 
that between the profane and the sacred a guardian 
cordon of Levites be placed. Accordingly, the rem- 
nants of the tribe were ferreted out and, though 
completely supernumerary, were attached to the 
Temple service. By Mishnic times they had been 
assimilated into the singers and porters—who then 
became ‘ Levites.? This, says Kaufman, was the 
final vicissitude of the ancient tribe.’ 

Thus both laws and history lead Kaufman to 
assert that P, with JE and D, is a crystallization 
of Israel’s earliest literature. An important conse- 
quence of this argument is the separation of some 
basic concepts and institutions from literary 
prophecy. Monotheism, generally conceded to be 
fully developed in P, becomes independent of and 
anterior to literary prophecy. Similarly the Deut- 
eronomic reform is disattached from prophetic 
agitation. Ezekiel’s authority is rejected in the 
fashioning of postexilic Judaism. 

But this incidental loss on the part of the proph- 
ets is more than offset by the gains of the priests. 
Kaufman presents a priesthood far more loyal and 
creative than prevailing criticism has counted upon. 
Only slightly less than the prophet do they appear 
as the zealous upholders of the religion of Y. Al- 





14In the writer’s opinion, another effect of resuscita- 
ting the old priestly laws was the providing of all priests 
with Aaronic ancestry. Kaufman’s argument for P’s 
authority in rehabilitating the Levite caste lends proba- 
bility to the suggestion that the postexilic priesthood was 
also influenced by it, so that even Levite priests now 
became ‘sons of Aaron.’ Fixing the priesthood on an 
Aaronic basis cut off all hope of advancement for the 
Levites. If the ground assigned to the Talmudic ‘ Or- 
dinance of Ezra’ (the reluctance of Levites to leave 
Babylonia) contains historic truth, their attitude would 
be quite understandable. If, under the benevolent Deut- 
eronomic law, they could not rise, but remained among 
the poorer classes, their inferior status now legally fixed, 
it is no wonder they were unwilling to return to their 
former condition. 
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though we have been unable to develop here Kauf- 
man’s interpretation of the cultic upheaval which 
resulted in Israel’s monotheism, there too, he at- 
tributes to the priesthood a share in religious de- 
velopment complementary to that of prophecy. 

If this view of Israel’s religious evolution is 
borne out by further inquiry, it will necessitate 


considerable revision of many principles of Biblical 
study which have become all but axiomatic. At all 
events, Kaufman has provided students of the 
Bible with a refreshing approach which, it is 
earnestly hoped, will not long be withheld from the 
great majority of scholars. 

MosHE GREENBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





On Some Articles of Armor and Their Names 


That the helmet and scaled armor of Goliath 
were articles unfamiliar to the contemporary 
Israelites is apparent from the context (1 Sam. 
17:5) and entirely in keeping with the known 
archaeological evidence. Phonological factors give 
independent support to this conclusion. For in the 
passage in question the word for ‘helmet’ is 
koba‘,s but in the same chapter there occurs also 
the variant form qgdba‘ (v. 38).? Similarly, the 
term for ‘ coat of mail’ is sirydn-, yet the initial 
sound of this word is also found as s.* The inter- 
change of & and q is abnormal in Hebrew, and so is 
the correspondence of § and s; neither are these 
sound changes customary elsewhere in Semitic. 
Accordingly, the ultimate origin of the names just 
cited must be regarded as doubtful,® especially since 
the objects which they designate are readily sus- 
ceptible to cultural borrowing. Indeed, E. Sapir 
would connect Heb. &/qdba‘ and its other Semitic 
analogues with Hittite kupahi- ‘hat, cap?’*®; and 
C.-G. von Brandenstein would derive §/siryd/an 
and its Semitic relatives from Hurrian Saryan(n)1 
‘coat of mail.’ * 

The primary purpose of this brief note concerns 
extra-biblical illustration rather than derivation. 
Recently published material—archaeological as well 
as textual—which may have escaped the attention 





1 Also Is. 59:17; Jer. 46:4; Ezek. 27:10, 38:5; 2 
Chron. 26: 14. 

2 Paralleled in Ezek. 23:4. 

®’ Pausal form sirydn. Other occurreiices: 1 Sam. 17: 
38; 1 Ki. 22:34; Is. 59:17; Neh. 4:10; 2 Chron. 18:33, 
26:14, 

* Jer. 46:4, 51:3. 

*A Semitic etymology (Arab. sariya ‘shine’) is 
advocated by H. Bauer, ZAW 10 (1933) 101, and accepted 
by K. Galling, Biblisches Reallewikon (1937) 416-17. 

®JAOS 57 (1937) 73-77. 

™ZA 46 (1940) 103-05. 


of a number of Old Testament scholars, has a 
possible bearing on some parts of Goliath’s armor 
and furnishes additional occurrences of the term 
used for ‘ coat of mail.’ 

On the technical side, the Nuzi excavations have 
yielded good illustrations of the appearance and 
the component parts of scaled armors. We know 
now that the armor for men was made up of indi- 
vidual bronze plates or ‘scales’ secured in over- 
lapping patterns to a suitable fabric or leather base. 
A considerable number of such scales, still in their . 
original arrangement, formed part of a relatively 
well preserved corselet. It can be seen from this — 
example that the objects in question—which date 
from shortly after the middle of the second millen- 
nium B. c.—were flexible and efficient.® 

From the Nuzi texts it has been clear for some 
time that the coat of mail was called za-ri-(a-)am,° 
which corresponds to the long-known EUSsq-ri-am 
of the Amarna Letters.1° Such armors could be 
intended either for men or for horses, and they 
were made of bronze or leather. The Amarna form 
KUSsq-ri-am siparru might even be taken to indi- 
cate that a leather base was covered with metal. 
At any rate, a substantial number of further Nuzi 
texts, first utilized by E. R. Lacheman in Starr’s 
Nuzi I 540-41, and subsequently presented by him 
in autographed copies in RA 36 (1939) 172 ff., 
contains a great amount of new information on the 
subject. Thus we see now that this form of pro- 
tection was applied not only to men and horses," 





®Cf. R. F. S. Starr, Nuzi (1938) I 475 ff.; II Pl. 
126 A-L, and particularly B. 

®*See D. Cross, Movable Property in the Nuzi Docu- 
ments (1937) 57; E. R. Lacheman, apud Starr, op. cit., 
I 540-41. 

10 Ed. Knudtzon (1915) 22 iii 37-40. It should be 
stressed that the Nuzi syllabary often uses z-signs for s. 

11 E. g., ibid. 175, 179, 196. 
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but also to chariots.’ Furthermore, the sariam for 
horses was sometimes half leather and half fabric.** 

Von Brandenstein has shown ** that the same 
term occurs in Boghazkéi Hurrian as Sa-ri-ya-an-ni, 
Sar-ya-mi.4> In view of the Amarna and Nuzi 
s/zariam, he argues, the Bogh. form should be 
analyzed as Saryam-ni > Saryanni; moreover, the 
source of the word is to be sought in Hurrian and 
not in Semitic, as has generally been done. AI- 
though there can be no certainty in the matter, v. 
Brandenstein’s suggestion has much in its favor.1® 

The Nuzi texts have furnished also the term for 
‘scales.’ As Lacheman was the first to recognize,” 
this is the meaning that is to be assigned to kur-zi- 
me-tu,?® or kir-zi-ma-te®!.1° Such scales came in 
two standard sizes, ‘large’ and ‘ small,’ they were 
normally of bronze, but occasionally of leather,?° 
the armors they were applied to were expressly 
designated for men or for horses, and their total 
number at times exceeded a thousand for a single 
coat of mail.?*_Lacheman erred, however, in de- 
termining the singular form of this term. He 
sought it in gursip(p)u (for which see below), an 
assumption which led him to untenable etymolo- 
gies.2* Actually, the singular is found in the texts 
as ku-ur-zi-in-ta (N 391.20) and kur-zi-im-da/u 
(RA 36.172b.1-4). The etymology is self-evident. 
It is nothing other than Akk. kursindu ‘wild 





12 E.g., ibid. 178, 196. 

13 Note ibid. 179, 15-16 (and ef. 51-52): za-ri-am sa 
sisé [mi-is-la] Sa maski u mi-is-la 8a ta-ha-ab-3i. The 
name for the fabric in question was tababéu. 

14 Cf. n. 7, above. 

15 KUB XXVII 1 ii 9, iii 49; 6 i 18. 

1° Apart from the vacillation between # and s in 
Semitic, as already noted, -am is known independently 
as a Hurrian formative (cf. my Introduction to Hurrian 
134), and -ne as a common derivational element (ibid. 
100). Of interest in this connection is the term hu-li-am 
known from the Amarna Letters (Kundtzon 22 ii 62, 65; 
iv 16) as the name of one of Tushratta’s numerous gifts, 
many of which have demonstrably Hurrian designations. 
The termination is identical with that of z/sariam, but 
the meaning is uncertain; H. Winkler (KB V, 1896, 
45*) interprets huliam as ‘helmet,’ which the context 
will not allow; Knudtzon, ad loc. translates ‘basin? ’ 
with greater plausibility. The glossaries of Bezold and 
Deimel incorporate both translations indiscriminately. 

17 Nuzi I 540-41. 

18 RA 36 (1939) 172a, 176. 

19 SMN 790, cf. Lacheman loc. cit., 541. 

2° RA 36. 176a. 6-7. 

*1 Cf. the references in notes 17-18. 

22 Nuzi I 540 n. 109: (a) Hurrian; (b) from Akk. 
qarasu; (c) kur and simdu? 


snake ’ ; ** in other words, the term for ‘ scales’ was 
taken from the name of the reptile that typified 
them. 

There remains to be discussed briefly another 
part of armor which the Nuzi texts designate as 
gur-pi-(iz-)zu.2* This object, too, was used for 
horses as well as men; normally made of bronze, 
it could nevertheless be fashioned of leather,”® or 
half fabric and haif leather.** The g. resembled 
the coat of mail in that it was also made up of 
scales, whose number was in the neighborhood of 
200,77 or about one-fifth the number required for 
the main piece. Since a g. ‘of the head’ is men- 
tioned specifically,2* we have here apparently a 
vizor, beaver, or perhaps even the helmet itself. 
Starr’s suggestion that it may perhaps have been 
the skirt *° is ruled out by the relatively small size, 
among other indications. 

Outside Nuzi, the g. is known from the Annals 
of Ashurnasirpal (gur-pi-si)** and from Boghazk6i 
Hurrian (gur-pi-si).°* The difference in the ex- 
pression of the sibilant, as between the Hurrian 
and the Akkadian writings, is precisely the same as 
that in the instance of Saryanni:z/sariam. There 
is, however, a variant Akkadian form, represented 
by Amarna gur-z/si-ib,** Assyrian gur-si-pi,** and 
Neo-Babylonian gur-sip-pti.*° There can be no 





28 Cf. B. Landsberger, Fauna 2. 20 and p. 62, where the 
root is correctly posited as krsm, the assumed m now 
being borne out by our texts. The sound changes in- 
volved are mt > md 5 nd, as contrasted with nt > tt. 

24 Cf. N 527.9, 24, 25; HSS V 106.6; RA 36. 172a, b; 
174; 175; 176; 179; 180. 

25 RA 179. 18. 

26 Ibid. 50-52. 

27 RA 172a.21; Lacheman, Nuzi I, 541. 

28 Lacheman, ibid. 

2° V. Brandenstein (cf. n. 32, below) translates tenta- 
tively as ‘ Halsberge.’ It may be remarked in passing 
that the Targum to 1 Sam. 17:6, a verse which con- 
tinues the description of Goliath’s armor, has a clause 
not found in the Hebrew text, which reads ‘ and a vizor 
of bronze came down from the helmet.’ 

8° Nuzi I 480. 

81 Col. ii 92, 97, 101. 

82 KUB XXVII 6 i 18; cf. v. Brandenstein, ZA 46. 104. 

33 Knudtzon, 22 iii 37, 38, 41. 

%*Cf. F. Thureau-Dangin, Huitiéme Campagne de 
Sargon (1912) 392 (p. 60) and Prism B 31, 64. 

85 A, Clay, YOS III 190.28. The passage contains the 
sequence 4i-ir-a-ni gur-sip-pi (29) u a-ra-ata, correspond- 
ing to 1 gur-pt-iz ...1 a-ri-tu, za-ri-am, RA 36.172a. 
20-22. It would follow that Neo-Bab. éir’dnu represents 
the s/zariam of Nuzi and Amarna and has nothing to 
do in this case with ‘Sehnen’ which is E. Ebeling’s 
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doubt that gurpissu and gursippu denote the same 
thing. Both occur in closest association with 
sariam (Amarna: Nuzi), and each may be worn by 
horses as well as men (tbid.). To be sure, Lache- 
man has denied the connection,®** holding that 
‘ gursipu is the singular of kursimtu, a part of the 
kurpisu.’ ** As we have seen, however, kursimtu 
is itself the singular of kursiméti and an analogue 
of Akk. kursindu ‘ wild snake.’ Furthermore, the 
Amarna occurrences of gursip show this object to 
have been valuable enough to be listed among 
Tushratta’s gifts to the ruler of Egypt, just as the 
Assyrian entries mention it among the prized 
trophies from Armenia. It could scarcely have 
been a mere bronze scale, a thousand of which 
might be needed for a single coat of mail. 

The identity of gurpissu and gursippu, coupled 





translation of the term (Neubabylonische Briefe aus 
Uruk, 1930, p. 150); the same scholar leaves gursippi 
untranslated. 

°° Proposed by M. Streck as long ago as 1905, ZA 
19.249; cf. D. Cross, Movable Property, 57 and Speiser, 
AASOR 16 (1936) 145. 

87 Nuzi I 540, n. 109. 


with the use of the last-named form in an Amarna 
letter abounding in Hurrian words, and in a 
record of a campaign to a land whose language 
was closely related to Hurrian, suggests Hurrian 
as the original source of the term (hence originally 
with initial k-). The Bogh. Hurrian variant men- 
tioned above lends further color to this suggestion. 
The tendency to metathesis under the influence of 
r points in the same direction, since that type of 
vacillation is a characteristic of Hurrian dialects ** 
and is illustrated by a steadily growing number of 
examples.*® What is novel about the present in- 
stance is that the metathesis affects non-contigu- 
ous sounds. Hence it is significant that when one 
of the sounds involved appears in double writing, 
the transposed counterpart acquires the same fea- 
ture; cf. gurpizzu (Nuzi) : gursippu (Neo-Bab.). 


E. A. SPEISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





38 Introduction to Hurrian 68. 

8° Contrast, e.g., the Hurrian loanword in Hittite 
huprushi- (Goetze-Pedersen, Mursilis Sprachlahmung 43; 
J. Friedrich, AfO 14, 1944, 332) and Nuzi hu-ur-pu-us- 
bu (Nuzi I 541). 





Where was Zayton 


Through the kindness of Dr. Stange I have 
received a copy of his note on Zayton (JAOS 
69. 121-4), and of course ought not to ‘look it 
in the mouth’; but yet the suggestion that Zaitun 
was Hang-chou calls too loudly for some reply. 

First, what becomes of Quinsai? Dr. Stange does 
not say. Must we believe that Zaitun in the king- 
dom of Fugiu was just another name for the 
capital of the kingdom of Quinsal? The mediaeval 
writers distinguish the two cities clearly. 

But let us consider Dr. Stange’s own arguments.? 

His chief argument is the great manufacture of 
silk at Zaitun, and that rests on the unreliable 
testimony of Ibn Batuta alone. Ibn Batuta, the 
exact opposite of Marco Polo, wrote a delightful 
gossiping story of his travels, full of the people 
he met, and what they said, and so on, but hazy 
and fanciful when it came to actual description. 
Twice at the outset of his travels in China, he 
tells us that he did by boat alone a journey which 





* For Marco Polo, I refer to the pages of the edition 
by Pelliot and Moule, Vol. 1. 


Actually Situated? 


usually, if not necessarily, involved the crossing of 
a pass by road. The Ch‘iian-chou fu-chih does not 
give the impression that silk was an important 
manufacture at Ch‘iian-chou, although it names a 
few kinds of silk and silk-mixtures made there. 
So much the worse for Ibn Batuta! 

Next, the tidal river at Zaitun is a fact ‘ of most 
direct importance’; but so also are the ‘ five most 
beautiful bridges.’* There was no doubt a tidal 
river at Hang-chou, but no bridge had ever dared 
to span it then. 

‘ Of least importance are the distances and quar- 
ters of the compass.’ The distances and directions 
of Marco Polo may be inexact, but they are an 
essential feature of his orderly scheme, and they 
are recorded nine times between Quinsai and 
Zaitun. 

Closely connected with the distances and direc- 
tions is ‘the most erroneous idea of Marco Polo’s 
book being an itinerary of his own travels.’ But 
he himself says that that is just what his book is, at 





2? Marco Polo, 352. 
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least for the kingdoms of Catai, Quinsai, and 
Fugiu.* And almost everywhere it is clear that 
he describes the places which he visited in the 
order in which he visited them, the distance and 
direction from place to place being carefully in- 
serted. Samarkand, which he probably did not 
visit, is not placed ‘to the east of Kashgar ’—as 
Dr. Stange asserts—but to the northwest,* and no 
distance or description is given. 

Dr. Stange says that according to Ibn Batuta 
and Rashid ed-Din, Zaitun was ‘situated at the 
end of the Grand Canal.’ Ibn Batuta made a long 
journey from Zaitun to Khansa (Quinsai), which 
was at the end of the Canal. Rashid says the canal 
‘extends to Khingsai and Zaitun.’® Khingsai 
(Quinsai) and Zaitun were to him two widely 
separated cities: he cannot mean that both cities 





8 Tbid., 353. 
* Ibid., 144. 
5In Cathay and the Way Thither ITI, 115. 


were literally at the end of the canal. There were 
two recognized routes from Hang-chou to Ch‘tian- 
chou, and so the opening of communication from 
Cambaluc to Quinsai gave communication from 
Cambaluc to Zaitun also. 

Finally the Méng-liang lu, published at Hang- 
chou while Marco Polo was in China, says, ‘ If one 
wishes to sail to foreign countries to trade, then 
it is from Ch‘iian-chou that he sets out to sea... . 
Those who go to sea sail from the river’s mouth at 
Ch‘iian-chou to the Tai-yii strait, and then go out 
to sea, cross the ocean and travel to foreign lands.’ ® 
‘Great sea-going merchant ships’ might also be 
seen at the quay-side at Hang-chou,’ but that does 
not prove that the two places were one. 


A. C. Mouse 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 





® New China Review 3, 366, 367. 
7 Ibid., 367. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Stratigraphie comparée et chronologie de l’Asie 
Occidentale (IIIe et IIe millénaires). By 
CiaupDE F. A. SCHAEFFER. Pp. xili + 653, 
324 figures, 70 plates, 9 synoptic tables, and 
map. London: OxForD UNIVERSITY PREss, 
1948. 


The archaeology of the Near East is entering a 
new phase of development in which large-scale 
synthesis and interpretation are possible. We have 
by no means given up collecting factual materials 
and making intensive analytical studies of indi- 
vidual sites or small areas, but the total amount of 
material now available to scholars is sufficiently 
large and well documented to allow a broadening 
of the field of endeavor. Larger areas and longer 
periods of time may be studied as units, and syn- 
thesis between regions is possible. Chronology 


seems to be relatively well fixed in both Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and cultural connections of other 


countries with either or both of these centers of 
civilization are providing the basis for a compara- 
tive chronology of the entire Near East in which 
the margin of error will be reasonably small. Ob- 
viously this happy state is not yet completely 
achieved, but notable advances have been made 
recently which indicate that it is not at all a 
Utopian dream. 

Probably the most significant contribution to 
this new phase of archaeology is Professor Schaef- 
fer’s monumental book, which deals with remains 
of the third and second millennia B.c. in Syria, 
Palestine, Asia Minor, Cyprus, Iran, and the 
Caucasus. As he tells in the chapter on method- 
ology, Schaeffer has become convinced that seismic 
disturbances played a much larger part in the 
fluctuations of cultures than had previously been 
thought. He points out that the lands around the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean are still subject 
to violent seismic shocks, that in our own time 
sizable areas have been virtually laid waste, and 
that the same conditions almost undoubtedly 
existed in antiquity as well. These earthquakes 
he endeavors to date by comparative archaeology— 
that is, by comparing the remains found at several 
sites just under and just above a level which 
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shows evidence of violent destruction. If all or 
most of the sites show marked similarities in the 
remains immediately preceding and succeeding the 
destruction, that destruction may be ‘dated’ in 
cultural terms (e. g., between the Early and Mid- 
dle Bronze Ages) and, at least in round numbers, 
in years. Even if one does not accept the idea that 
so many destructions are due to earthquakes, the 
validity of the correlations of levels is not affected. 
As a source-book and textbook on comparative 
archaeology this work fills a unique place. 

The author begins with a discussion of the 
stratigraphy of Ras Shamra-Ugarit, which he has 
been excavating for some years, describing in con- 
siderable detail the character of the strata which 
fall within the period of his present concern,’ par- 
ticularly the evidence for dating and the types of 
objects which have something beyond a purely 
local interest. He then discusses the other Syrian 
and northern Mesopotamian sites and endeavors 
to fit their material with that from Ras Shamra 
and to determine the comparative chronology. He 
deals in turn with the sites of Palestine, Asia 
Minor, Cyprus, Iran, and the Caucasus. Naturally 
the discussions of individual sites are not exhaus- 
tive, but the salient facts for stratigraphy and 
chronology are sufficiently described. Egypt, Crete, 
southern Mesopotamia, and India are omitted from 
the systematic investigation, although occasionally 
brought into the discussion; whether these areas 
will be dealt with in volume II is not mentioned. 
One could wish that at least all of Mesopotamia 
were contained in this volume, but in a book of 
such size the author is hardly open to censure on 
the score of omission ; beyond doubt archaeologists 
will long owe Professor Schaeffer a debt of grati- 
tude for the immense labors which he undertook in 
collecting and analyzing the data presented here. 

The work is profusely illustrated with drawings, 
photographs, and tables, an extremely useful fea- 
ture in a field of which it has been truly said that 
‘one picture is worth a thousand words.’ The text 
is clear and concise; the author is careful to state 





1It may be mentioned that the current volume is the 
first of two; the second is to deal with remains of 
earlier periods. 
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for each site the excavator’s dates and reasons for 
those dates, as well as evidence to justify his own 
dates where the latter are in disagreement with 
those of the original excavator. The résumé of each 
site with a table listing excavator’s dates, Schaef- 
fer’s dates, and correlations with other sites is 
another helpful feature which will facilitate the 
reader who wishes to use the work as a source-book. 
Polemics are at a minimum, even when there are 
strong differences of opinion. The methods of 
comparison of material employed are sound. In 
some cases (e. g. the ‘ hypogaeum ’ at Tell Ahmar) 
it might be objected that the author tries to be too 
precise—that precision is, as it were, forced upon 
the evidence ; however, it must also be said that it 
takes considerable courage to attempt precision at 
all in such cases, and that Schaeffer’s solution can- 
not be far from the truth. Another sector in which 
the archaeologist must be grateful to the author is 
in his attempt to systematize the diverse nomen- 
clatures employed in different countries and even 
within countries; he usually tries to ‘ translate’ 
the subdivisions of individual sites into terms such 
as ‘Middle Bronze I,’ etc. which have a more 
general application. Both ingenuity and common 
sense are shown in the elucidation of such sites 
as Byblos or Tell Atchana, about which there has 
been considerable controversy; an eminently sen- 
sible attitude, for example, is noticeable in the 
author’s recognition of the dilemma of the appear- 
ance of ‘ Cypriote’ pottery in quantity at Atchana 
in levels dated earlier than the appearance of 
similar pottery in Cyprus itself. 

The author admittedly sets Ras Shamra as a 
standard or norm for the entire Near East, and 
this constitutes the reviewer’s only serious criti- 
cism of the book. That the stratigraphy of a large, 
important, and extensively excavated site can form 
the basis for interpretation of the materials of 
neighboring sites is indisputable ; that Ras Shamra 
is such a key site for Syria can be admitted; but 
that all of Western Asia conforms to this particular 
sequence of remains is dubious. A glance at the 
‘synoptic tables’ shows that identity of period 
dating is proposed for areas as far apart as western 
Asia Minor and the Caucasus, all fitting neatly 
into the pattern of Ras Shamra strata with gaps 
just where Ras Shamra shows gaps and destructions 
synchronized with those visible at Ras Shamra. 
The reviewer is hesitant to admit even the theo- 
retica! possibility that any one site can legitimately 











be a norm for so vast an area, and the evidence 
presented here does not seem sufficient to justify 
the claim. 

In the description of the finds at Ras Shamra 
and their chronology we have a strong objection to 
the dating of Ras Shamra II 2, or Middle Ugarit 
II, from 1900-1750 B.c. Its contents are almost 
exactly paralleled by finds of the Palestinian Mid- 
dle Bronze II B-C; this agreement in content is 
recognized by the author but, instead of accepting 
the Palestinian dates of 1750-1500, he moves the 
whole complex back in time in order that it may 
follow without a gap his Ras Shamra IT 1, which is 
dated at 2100-1900. The latter dates fit the 
Palestinian materials of Middle Bronze I, but Pro- 
fessor Schaeffer has given no evidence which to our 
mind justifies his dating of II 2. It is noticeable 
that in the ‘ Coupe stratigraphique I’ (Plate V) 
the tomb of II 1 lies at the bottom of a thick layer 
of earth, and the floor of the house from which 
tomb XXXVI (II 2) was dug is 44% meters 
higher ; the reviewer suggests that this barren layer 
represents the period from 1900-1750 approxi- 
mately. In ‘Coupe stratigraphique II’ (Plate 
VIII) the house of II 2 is founded three meters 
above the tomb of II 1. The third cut has no 
building levels, but the dating of certain of its 
material to the Egyptian Middle Kingdom by 
means of the depth of broken statuettes of that 
time found outside the cut does not seem valid. 
The Egyptian monuments bear witness to the 
fact that somewhere at Ras Shamra must be strata 
contemporary with the Middle Kingdom, but what 
has so far been published from the tombs called II 
2 seems later. Dating those tombs ca. 1750-1500 
also makes more plausible the re-use of tombs and 
houses alike in the Late Ugarit or Late Bronze 
period. The phases II 3 and I 1 are said to cover 
the years 1750-1450, although nothing substantial 
of either phase has been found in the three pits 
and the author admits the ‘rareté extréme de 
vestiges archéologiques de la période entre 1700- 
1550’ (p. 39). The reviewer would suggest the 
possibility of a II 2 phase extending almost to 
1500 and a single short transitional period before 
the beginning of I 2 ca. 1450. This would dis- 
pense with the hiatus between Middle and Late 
Bronze which Schaeffer admits almost no one has 
recognized elsewhere. Such manipulation of strati- 
graphy in opposition to the excavator’s opinion is 
admittedly most dangerous for one in a spectator’s 
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position, and it may well be that there exists un- 
published evidence from Ras Shamra which com- 
pletely justifies Schaeffer’s view. 

Another chronological question concerns the de- 
struction of which there is evidence at Ras Shamra, 
Byblos, and other sites at a period dated between 
2400-2300 B.c. The author connects this event 
with the troubles ‘qui avaient contribué a la 
chute de l’Ancien Empire en Egypte aprés la régne 
de Pepi II’ (p. 70). The 24th century, however, 
falls in the late fifth and early sixth dynasties, well 
before the reign of Pepi II (2272-2182), and we 
are at a loss to understand Professor Schaeffer’s 
meaning. The next destruction of Ras Shamra, 
occurring between 2100-2000 would seem to fit the 
Egyptian situation much better. 

A few comments on details in the other portions 
of the book seem in order. The highest praise is 
due the author for his analysis and interpretation 
of the Byblos stratigraphy. The clarification of the 
dates of construction of the major buildings and 
the partial replacement of the complex and mis- 
leading ‘ levée’ system with larger ‘ niveaux’ will 
form the basis for future work on the material of 
that important site. It should be noted that Hama 
level K has a long duration ; Schaeffer is here con- 
cerned only with the appearance of Khirbet Kerak 
puttery, but the stratum begins well back in pre- 
historic times since it has the beveled-rim bowls 
usually called ‘ Uruk’ from their appearance in 
Mesopotamia. 

Some confusion is apparent at Jericho, for City 
A comprises strata VII-IV, and the strata in which 
the Khirbet Kerak ware appears (III-II) are in 
the second, or B, city. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that most of the discussion of Megiddo is 
invalidated now that fuller evidence is available in 
the final report; it is unfortunate that this did not 
appear in time for Professor Schaeffer to make use 
of it. 

In the case of Tell el-Ajjul a real misunder- 
standing of the stratigraphic evidence seems ap- 
parent in the ‘leveling’ of the city. We do not 
know that coherent cultural and stratigraphic 
levels were observed over the entire site; Petrie’s 
publications do not mention any city-wide levels 
nor any widespread ‘ destruction strata,’ and Al- 
bright has not distinguished them from his study 
of the evidence. As for the dating of the palaces, 
Schaeffer’s evidence does not, in the reviewer’s 
mind, necessitate a change from the dates estab- 


lished by Albright. In the case of the ‘ Governor’s 
tomb’ also the Albright date seems preferable; 
the Mycenaean pottery which Schaeffer calls ‘ tar- 
dif’ and dates 1365-1200 is Mycenaean III A 
(1400-1300) according to Furumark.? 

Beisan VI, Rowe’s ‘ Seti I level,’ is considered by 
Schaeffer to belong to the end of the Late Bronze 
period (Ras Shamra I 3). However, the level in 
question is certainly of Iron I date, possessing no 
pottery characteristic of the Late Bronze period 
but the following typical Iron I features: small 
pyxoid jar, elongated burnished juglet with pinched 
lip, deep bowl with ledge handles, bowl with many 
loop handles under the rim, bowl with inturned 
rim, bowl with outturned ledge rim, crater with 
horizontal handles, ovoid storage jar with two 
handles, red bands painted on bowls, strainer-spout, 
cup-and-saucer (the last two features begin at the 
end of Late Bronze, but are much more common 
in Iron I). Therefore the destruction of the im- 
mediately preceding level VII could not have been 
the earthquake ca. 1365, and the generally accepted 
idea that the catastrophe was caused by the in- 
vasion of the Peoples of the Sea ca. 1200 is prob- 
ably true. 

In the period transitional between Middle and 
Late Bronze in Syria-Palestine seeming inconsis- 
tencies between Schaeffer’s period attributions and 
those of most other scholars are erased by keeping 
in mind the fact that Schaeffer begins his Late 
Bronze period at 1600 instead of the usually ac- 
cepted 1500. Incidentally, the accord between 
Schaeffer’s and Albright’s dates for Palestine in 
this time is not quite as close as the former believes, 
due to a misunderstanding of the numerical sys- 
tem. Albright is quoted as saying that Middle 
Bronze II A is dated to the 19th and 18th cen- 
turies, II B to the 18th and 17th centuries, and 
II C to the 17th and 16th centuries. Schaeffer 
converts these into 1900-1800, 1800-1700, and 
1700-1600 respectively, which is not quite correct ; 
the resulting error, however, cannot be large. 

The reconsideration of the stratification of Troy 
II and III is likely to arouse opposition in some 
quarters, but it can hardly be denied that Schaef- 
fer’s explanation is ingenious and provocative. The 
reviewer prefers not to pass judgment on it until 
after the appearance of Blegen’s final publication 





2It may be noted that Furumark’s work on the My- 
cenaean pottery was not available at the time of writing. 
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of his work at Troy. As to the dates of Troy VI, 
consideration must be taken of the remarks of 
Caskey (American Journal of Archaeology LII 
[1948] pp. 119 ff.) as to the Middle Helladic 
(1900-1600) date for the part of Troy VI before 
the building of the wall and the palaces. The ab- 
sence of the ‘Cappadocian’ pottery at Troy 
does not seem too significant in view of the dis- 
tance between Troy and the central plateau sites 
in which this pottery was at home. 

In the discussion of Bogazkéy Schaeffer seems 
to ignore the fact that the new chronology of 
Mesopotamia with the lowered date for Ham- 
murabi inevitably brings with it a lowering of the 
date of the Old Hittite Empire. Stratum V, which 
he dates 2300-1900, must be 18th century or later 
on the basis of its Cappadocian tablets, which ne- 
cessitates a lower date for stratum IV also. As to 
the assumed hiatus between IV and III, his own 


figures 182-3 show so many forms in common be- 
tween the two levels that any noticeable gap in 
time between the two seems unlikely. The Bo- 
gazkéy strata fit the new chronology very well if 
IV is considered as belonging to the Old Hittite 
Empire in the 16th and 15th centuries, while III 
represents the New Empire which succeeded it 
almost immediately. 

It is always possible to find points of disagree- 
ment in a work of this size and scope; the signifi- 
cant fact is that these points are relatively few and, 
at least to some extent, represent different view- 
points rather than categorical rights and wrongs. 
The vast amount of material gathered here, the 
wealth of illustration, and the clarity of descrip- 
tion make this a key book in any archaeological 
library. 


ANN PERKINS 
Yate UNIVERSITY 





The painted pottery of the Near East in the second 
millennium B.c. and its chronological back- 
ground. By Marian WELKER. (Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, New 
Series—Volume 38, Part 2, pp. 185-232, Pls. 
I-VII, Tables 1-3.) Philadelphia, September, 
1948. 


The author states that this monograph is ‘an 
attempt to analyze the painted wares which ap- 
peared in the region of the Khabur River and in 
the Syrian coastal area between ca. 2000 and 1200 
B. c., and to fit them into their chronological back- 
ground’ (p. 185). In spite of the large amount of 
material collected and the evidence that much work 
and thought must underlie the essay, one is forced 
to conclude that it fails to achieve either purpose. 
A successful analysis of any type of pottery must 
at least specify its characteristic forms, decorative 
elements, technical qualities, and the similarities 
and differences between its various occurrences. 
From the material cited by Miss Welker it would 
doubtless be possible for the reader to make for 
himself such an analysis of ‘ Khabur ware,’ ‘ Hur- 
rian ware,’ ‘ Ajjul ware,’ and the various other 
painted pottery types of the second millennium, 
but the book as it stands does not provide one. 
A ‘Catalogue of Forms’ lists occurrences of the 


main forms and decorative motifs of each type of 
pottery and the associated metal types, but the 
general designations of ‘ jars’ or ‘bowls’ with no 
qualifying details mean but little, nor is it in 
the interests of clarity and precision to have only 
the names of the sites in which the forms appear 
with no indication of the levels or periods. The 
value of the plates of drawings is likewise greatly 
reduced, since the place of occurrence of the indi- 
vidual pieces is not given. 

As to the chronology at which Miss Welker ar- 
rives as a result of her study, it is revolutionary, 
to say the least; as an example we may cite the 
fact that the First Dynasty of Egypt is suggested 
as beginning later than the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. The cross-dating of Palestinian sites is 
also somewhat unusual; it is difficult for the 
reviewer to see how anyone who has made a serious 
study of the Palestinian material can depart so 
far from Albright’s chronology, but Miss Welker 
does so without a qualm. The discussion of the 
Syrian material is hampered by lack of informa- 
tion on the recent work done by Braidwood on the 
‘Amuq finds, but this fault can scarcely be laid 
at Miss Welker’s door; it should be pointed out, 
however, for the reader’s benefit that much of what 
is said about the Tell Judaidah pottery is not in 
accord with present knowledge. It must be admit- 
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ted that Miss Welker does not seem to have availed 
herself of all the published material at hand; par- 
ticularly striking is her failure to utilize the final 
publication on Tell Brak, which appeared well 
over a year before this article. The discussions of 
Tell Atchana are also somewhat antiquated, since 
Miss Welker uses none of the sources published 
since 1939, and these have an important bearing 
on the dates of the early levels of the site. 

In spite of the title of the work Miss Welker 
devotes a considerable amount of space to third, 
and even fourth, millennium material, a device 
which she apparently feels supports her conclusion 
that these painted pottery styles derive ultimately 
from Iran. This thesis, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
is highly dubious and by no means demonstrated 
by the evidence presented. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the chief criticism of 
the work and the basic reason for the peculiarities 
of the chronology lies in the methodology used 
by Miss Welker, which at times can only be de- 
scribed as a travesty on comparative archaeology. 
Her method seems to be to isolate certain elements 
from one site and try to relate them to similar 
elements in other places, paying absolutely no 
attention to the whole assemblage of which the 
individual elements are a part. The result is a 
long sequence of relationships based on assumed 
similarities (some of which are themselves highly 
suspect): A is similar to B, B is similar to C, C 
is similar to D, therefore A and D are contem- 
poraneous and probably derive from a common 
source. The end-product of such a method may be 
seen—to cite one glaring example—in the state- 
ment (p. 200) that if her deductions are correct 
(the implied qualification is commendably cau- 
tious, but further in the study it seems to be 
assumed that they are correct), ‘it follows that 
Megiddo XVIII cannot be earlier than, and is 
probably quite a bit later than Chagar Bazar 2-3 
and the gray ware of Tell Brak.’ As it happens, 
the gray ware of Brak is one small component of 
the pottery of the Sargonid period, and the whole 
of Chagar Bazar 3-2 fits very well into the same 
period, possibly extending into the Third Dynasty 
of Ur, while Megiddo XVIII is unequivocally 
tied to the Palestinian Early Bronze II period. 
Using the short chronology of Albright, which 
is the most favorable for Miss Welker’s thesis, we 
find that the Sargonid-Ur III period is approxi- 
mately 2360-1960 B.c., while Early Bronze II in 


Palestine is 2800-2600 B.c.; by any other of the 
standard chronologies the gap between the two 
would be even wider. (The dates just cited for 
Brak and Chagar Bazar, incidentally, agree with 
those of M. E. L. Mallowan, the excavator of both 
sites, and are based on inscriptional evidence 
which Miss Welker chooses to ignore.) 

Constructing theories of cultural, and temporal 
relationships by means of similarities between 
isolated elements of material culture seems to the 
reviewer to be strikingly at variance with the pain- 
fully acquired scientific methods of comparative 
archaeology. If we have learned any lesson from 
the lavish conjectures of the infancy of archae- 
ology, it is that cultures must be compared in their 
totality—-that, while individual elements common 
to two places may be interesting as suggestions of 
some kind of connection between the two, they 
cannot be considered in themselves as proof of any 
connection, and certainly not of contemporaneity. 
Following Miss Welker’s method, one would logi- 
cally arrive at the conclusion that, since sherds of 
Tell el-Yehudiyeh pottery of the Second Inter- 
mediate period in Egypt and the second Middle 
Bronze Age in Palestine and sherds of the Neo- 
lithic pottery of Crete resemble each other marked- 
ly in ware and technique of decoration, the bearers 
of the Hyksos culture must have been related to 
the Neolithic inhabitants of Crete and have lived 
at approximately the same time! 

There would seem to be no point gained in 
going into detailed criticisms of the book, many 
individual synchronisms and suggested relation- 
ships seem valid enough, although the conclusions 
drawn from them are suspect. The book is difficult 
reading ; the general organization is a loosely con- 
nected group of sections dealing with materials of 
different sites and areas. Frequently it is hard 
to see how the author has arrived at her conclusions 
from the facts which she presents; the work gives 
the impression of an epitome, in which inter- 
mediate steps in the reasoning have been omitted 
and often only a few scattered facts and a sweep- 
ing deduction based on them are presented to the 
reader. 

In conclusion it may be said that the intention 
of Miss Welker’s work is excellent, but the result 
is unconvincing. 


ANN PERKINS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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Megiddo II: Seasons of 1935-39. By the Megiddo 
Expedition, Gorpon Loup, Field Director. 
(Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. LXII). 
Text, pp. xxi-+ 199, 416 figures including 
photographs, plans, and sections; Plates, pp. 
x + 3, 290 plates with descriptive data on 
facing page. Chicago: UNIVERSITY OF CHI- 
cAGO PrEss, 1948. $30. 


This is the definitive report of the final exca- 
vations at Megiddo by the Oriental Institute. The 
work at this site was the largest and most eia- 
borate ever planned for Palestine. The late Dr. 
Breasted hoped that it would be the world’s model 
excavation. This hope would have been fulfilled 
had it not been for bad luck and lack of foresight 
in the selecting of an excavation staff, a misfor- 
tune which has dogged the whole history of the 
venture. Work began in 1925, and during the 
following decade the first four strata were en- 
tirely removed; the latest is dated in the Baby- 
lonian and Persian periods; the earliest (Stratum 
IV) began in the 10th cent. B. c. It was then seen 
that the excavation could never be completed on 
the original scale with the resources available; so 
certain areas were selected for deeper probing. 
Area AA at the north was the site of the main 
city gate; area BB lay at the east in the area of 
the IV palace and first-discovered stable complex ; 
area CC lay at the south below another group of 
IV stables. The results of the excavation of the 
first four strata and of Stratum V in Areas BB 
and CC were published in 1939 by Lamon and 
Shipton as Megiddo I: Seasons of 1925-34, This 
is supplemented by Guy and Engberg, Megiddo 
Tombs (1938); Engberg and Shipton, Notes on 
the Chalcolithic and Early Bronze Age Pottery of 
Megiddo (1934); May, Material Remains of the 
Megiddo Cult (1935); and Lamon, The Megiddo 
Water System (1935). 

Between 1935 and 1939 an expedition under the 
direction of Gordon Loud conducted four seasons 
of additional probing in the areas mentioned ; area 
BB was taken down to bedrock and area AA 
cleared through Stratum XIII (ca. 18th cent.). 
An exploratory trench was dug in CC but aban- 
doned when material became more interesting in 
the other two areas, and some digging was done in 
area DD in the effort to connect AA and COC, 
though lack of time prevented its completion. The 


results are published in the volumes under review, 
but these must be supplemented by Loud, The 
Megiddo Ivories (1939) and by Shipton, Notes on 
the Megiddo Pottery of Strata VI-XX (1939). 

It is something of a thrill to handle and study 
these volumes. Megiddo is so rich in wonderful 
material and the technical job of publication so 
beautifully done that one cannot but express his 
thanks to the Oriental Institute and to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press for providing such a won- 
derful feast (though as usual the price is so high 
that few can afford to pay it). Yet a close study 
of the contents leaves one with a vast feeling of 
disappointment. This reviewer must frankly state 
that in his opinion the material is not only inade- 
quately described, but inadequately digested as 
well. It seems such a pity that discoveries as im- 
portant as these should be treated in this manner. 
The text is concerned almost solely with the archi- 
tecture, and this very schematically at that. The 
smaller finds receive no treatment at all, except for 
a brief treatment of a statue base of Ramses VI by 
the late Dr. Breasted, a few remarks by Dorothea 
M. A. Bate and G. M. Crowfoot on animal remains 
and bone tools found on the bedrock, and a short 
but satisfactory treatment of the flints by Joan 
Crowfoot. For the pottery and chronology one is 
left to his own devices except for the brief and 
inadequate Notes by Shipton, published in 1939. 
The bulk of the artifacts are merely published by 
photograph or drawing. What this means is that, 
in spite of the tremendous expenditure of money 
in excavation and publication, the detailed study 
of the cultural history of the site is being left to 
others. Yet it will be most difficult for others to 
accomplish that task as it should be done, unless 
they have access to the original field notes and 
cards. In addition, it seems unfair that others 
should be expected to provide the money for pub- 
lishing material which should have been published 
by the expedition out of its own funds. In this 
day and age no one has the right to enter upon 
a major excavation unless he is able properly to 
study and publish his material. 

In the space available here it is impossible to 
enter into a detailed description of the main dis- 
coveries. Besides, the reviewer has discovered that 
great caution must be used in the dating of the 
finds. It is dangerous to say very much until 
every locus is rechecked and the pottery carefully 
studied ; this means that before these volumes can 
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be used extensively one must rework the material 
from each stratum, and even then he cannot al- 
ways be sure of his results. 

Megiddo was founded sometime during the late 
fifth or early fourth millennium. The architecture 
of the earliest Stratum (XX) is fragmentary, but 
the earliest of the pottery remains belong to the 
same ceramic horizon as that represented in the 
south by Jericho VIII (called ‘ Middle Chalco- 
lithic’? by the reviewer in Pottery of Palestine 
from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age, published by the ASOR in 1937). As 
a result of Braidwood’s work on the material ex- 
cavated in the Syrian Amuq by the Oriental In- 
stitute (to be published shortly), we are now in 
position to connect the early Palestinian material 
with the cultures of the north more closely. The 
Palestinian Jericho VIII-Megiddo XX phrase is 
closely related to Phase D in the Amuq; a number 
of ceramic features are common to both. Yet 
Phase D is intermediate between the Halaf and 
Obeid horizons of the Amugq. It is probable, there- 
fore, that in Palestine we have been dating some of 


Egypt 
Badarian 
Amratian 
Early Gerzean 
Middle Gerzean 
Late Gerzean 
First Dynasty (Negadan) Early Bronze II 


Ghassulian 


The reviewer reserves final judgment on this 
revision of early Palestinian chronology until he 
has the opportunity to study all of the relevant 
material in detail. At the moment, however, it 
would appear to be a nappy solution to an acute 
chronological difficulty. 

Megiddo XIX is, for the most part, Early 
Bronze I B, contemporary with Jericho V and 
Beth-shan XIV. Most of the material in Stages 
VII-V, previously published from the Megiddo 
east slope by Engberg and Shipton, belongs in this 
Stratum. It contains the first monumental archi- 
tecture: a temple, possibly two, with paved court- 
yard in front, erected outside of what is probably 
a brick city wall. This sacred area in BB con- 
tinued to have a succession of temples during much 
of the succeeding two thousand years. 

Megiddo XVIII, to be dated in E. B. II, contem- 
porary with the First Dynasty in Egypt, is char- 
acterized by a massive city wall, made of stone, 


Palestine 


our Chalcolithic material too low. If so, then the 
founding of Megiddo and the age of Jericho VIII 
must be pushed back at least to 4000 B.c. and 
probably earlier. 

Albright in his review of the Megiddo volumes 
shortly to be published in AJA (see also BASOR 
114. 18) has argued that the Megiddo X X-Jericho 
VIII material must be dated before the Ghassulian. 
The basis of his contention rests on the studies of 
the flint cultures by Joan Crowfoot and Linda 
Braidwood, wherein the evidence suggests that the 
Jerichoan flints antedate the Ghassulian. Since it 
is impossible that we have in any of the tells thus 
far excavated this deep, pure, and unmixed strati- 
fication, ceramic arguments are not impressive. 
Consequently we are left with the evidence of the 
flints, and something which weighs heavily upon 
this reviewer: the conclusive proof from Amuq D 
that Jericho VIII is pre-Obeidian. In a letter to 
the reviewer Albright sets forth a very rough or 
approximate correlation of deposits according to 
his new scheme: 


Mesopotamia 


Jericho VIII (Jerichoan) Late Halafian to Early Obeidian 


Obeidian 


Ma‘adian type of material Early Warkan 
Esdraelon Culture 
Grain-slip Ware (EB 1) 


Late Warkan 
Jemdet Nasr 
Early Dynastic I 


the largest ever erected on the site. Its original 
width, 4-5 meters, was subsequently increased to 
nearly 8 meters. When exposed, its ruins were 
still standing over 4 meters high. Certain large 
walls behind the fortification are suggestive of a 
temple, but were not completely excavated because 
they were directly under the temples of Stratum 
XV. 

The chief problem of Strata XVII and XVI is 
the date. Shipton puts them in the period between 
2500 and 1950 B.c.; XVI, he feels, is contem- 
porary with Tell Beit Mirsim J, which he dates 
at the end of the period. To the mind of this 
reviewer such dating is out of the question. The 
conclusions reached in Pottery of Palestine from 
the Earliest Times . . . have been strikingly con- 
firmed by later excavations, particularly by those at 
Khirbet Kerak and Tell el-Far‘ah (near Shechem). 
In addition, we know from Amuq Phases H-J and 
Hama J-K in Syria approximately what was going 
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on at the end of the third millennium. Only two 
pieces of Khirbet Kerak ware were found at Me- 
giddo (Pl. 106: 8 and 107: 27); one comes from 
locus 3177, otherwise filled with typical E. B. II- 
III material (also one intrusive sherd of M. B. I). 
There can be no doubt that a gap existed in the 
occupation of Megiddo between the 26th and 21st 
cents. B.C., precisely when Shipton would date 
Strata XVII and XVI. In fact, in no excavation 
can one assume a continuous occupation without 
gap between discontinuous strata, unless the evi- 
dence proves the contrary. Throughout Palestine 
the end of the Early Bronze Age is something of a 
dark age, evidently caused by invasions which 
destroyed all but a remnant of a flourishing and 
prosperous civilization. The evidence from Me- 
giddo can in no way be used to fill in this gap in 
our knowledge. 

Stratum XV is dominated by three beautifully 
constructed megaronlike temples, behind which was 
an altar for burnt offerings, constructed of coarse 
rubble stones. The altar, originally erected accord- 
ing to the excavators in Stratum XVII, was about 
8 meters in diameter and 1.40 meters high, the 
top being reached by a flight of steps. In this 
Stratum again the problem of date and stratifica- 
tion is acute. Beside typical M. B. II A pottery, 
representing the beginning of the totally new 
Middle Bronze Age cultural horizon, is figured 
pottery of M. B. I, representing the brief revival 
and the end of the Early Bronze Age ceramic tra- 
dition. After carefully checking all the loci of the 
published pottery, I find that the two groups of 
pottery are nowhere mixed together. How, then, 
are they put together in one stratum? That is the 
mystery which the publications nowhere elucidate. 
The M. B. II A material, as published, comes 
almost entirely from four tombs. The M. B. I 
pottery is chiefly from seven different loci in and 
around the three temples. But as to where it was 
found in relation to the temples, whether above 
or below pavement levels and in what relation to 
the walls, we are not informed. On the face of the 
evidence as presented the archaeologist can only 
conclude that the temples were erected in the period 
of M. B. I (21st-20th cents.). That the site was 
inhabited at this time is proved not only by the 
small amount of pottery here published; but also 
by a number of tombs (e. g. Nos. 41, 67 A, 217 B, 
877, 989, 878, 884, 1098, 891, 922, etc.) as pub- 
lished in Megiddo Tombs. Yet everywhere in 


Palestine, M. B. I is represented only by a very 
thin occupation. Consequently, what I suspect 
happened was that the XV temples were erected 
in M. B. II A; but in preparing their foundations 
the M. B. I occupation was dug through, and the 
architecture destroyed. Yet deposits of M. B. I 
pottery remained here and there, and were dis- 
covered by the excavators in the same architectural 
level as the temples. It is peculiar that the exca- 
vators never even betray that they are aware of 
this problem ; but further proof that something is 
wrong is provided by the tombs, where M. B. I 
and M. B. II A pottery are no more mixed than 
they are in the published loci from the mound. 

Strata XV-XIII all belong to M. B. II A (19th- 
18th cents.), contemporary with Tell Beit Mirsim 
G-F, and provide the best collection of material 
from that period which we now have. For an 
Egyptian statuette of an official of Sesostris III 
and its significance (found in Stratum VII, but 
perhaps originally from these strata), see J. A. 
Wilson, AJSL 58. 225-231. In Stratum XIV one 
of the temples was reused, and from Strata XIII 
through IX traces of what may be temple archi- 
tecture were found in the same area, though evi- 
dently destroyed by the foundations of the massive 
VIII temple. A brick city wall and an excellently 
preserved gate were added in XIII (cf. the con- 
temporary walls of Shechem, Jericho, and Tell 
Beit Mirsim). 

Strata XII-X are M. B. II B (ca. 17th-16th 
cents., perhaps beginning a little earlier in the late 
18th cent.); Shipton is probably approximately 
right in correlating them with Tell Beit Mirsim 
E,, E., and D respectively. Stratum XII presents 
a new town plan, but reuses and doubles the width 
of the XIII wall. In X, it is thought, the gate and 
wall system used until the end of Stratum VII 
were first built. 

Stratum IX belongs to the first part of the Late 
Bronze Age; it is characterized by a large new 
palace and by the beautiful bichrome painted ware 
in the style of the ‘Ajjul painter (see Heurtley, 
Quarterly of the Dept. of Antiquities in Palestine 
8. 21 ff. [1938]). This ware, having begun in 
Stratum X, is typical of the early 15th cent., and 
is found as far away as Cyprus and Tarsus. A new 
examination of it ought to be made, though it must 
be confessed that Heurtley’s treatment was most 
intriguing. I am inclined to date IX almost en- 
tirely in the early 15th cent.; its destruction is 
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attributed to Thuthmosis III, the date given by 
the excavators being 1479, though according to the 
Borchardt-Edgerton chronology it should be 1468 
(cf. BASOR 68. 22). 

Strata VIII-VII present the finest Late Bronze 
Age material yet found in Palestine. One of the 
chief features is the palace, a rebuilding of the IX 
structure, a very large affair, extending some 50 
meters along the northern perimeter of the mound ; 
in successive phases it continued in use until the 
destruction of VII. Beneath the floor of one of 
the chambers in Stratum VIII (and therefore 
dating toward the end of the 14th cent.) there was 
found a wonderful hoard of precious objects, one 
of the finest yet to appear in Bronze Age Palestine 
(see Pls. 202, 230-2). From the last phase of VII 
(VII A), dating from the 12th cent., came the 
Megiddo ivories, also found in the palace. A 
second imposing feature of these strata was a mas- 
sive temple (in BB; the palace was in AA), origin- 
ally constructed in VIII and undergoing repair 
and reconstruction during VII A and VII B. It 
was a rectangular structure, 21.50 x 16.50 meters, 
with projecting wings or towers at the front and 
probably with two columns between them at the 
entrance. According to the plan, the exterior walls 


of the original were nearly 3.50 meters wide. A 
contemporary structure at Shechem is precisely 
similar in plan, but its function has been much 
debated. There can no longer be much doubt in 
the light of this Megiddo discovery that the Shech- 
em building is indeed the Temple of Baal-berith, 


mentioned in Judges 9:4, 46. Shipton dates 
Stratum VIII as 1479-1350; on ceramic grounds, 
however, I should rather lower the end of its 
period to 1300. The end of VII must be brought 
down to 1150 B. c. by the presence in its debris of 
a statue base of Ramses VI. 

Stratum VI in area AA is in reality two different 
strata, labelled VI B and VI A; the architecture is 
of a domestic nature, except for a new and smaller 
palace of brick built in VI A. The pottery is 
typical of the middle phase of the first Iron Age. 
Neither VII A below nor V B above show much 
evidence of Philistine influence, and the destruc- 
tions of the city both before and after must have 
been particularly violent. Consequently, I would 
agree with Albright in correcting Shipton’s 1150- 
1100 date for VI to 1150-1050, the upper limit 
being probably a bit too high. 

In area AA evidence for two building phases of 


V was found; to the upper or later one (V A) is 
credited a city gate, and therefore, presumably, a 
city wall, though no evidence of the latter was 
found. This gate, however, probably belongs to V 
B, as will be indicated below. In the southern area 
CC a walled-in palace and courtyard were found 
earlier in date than IV proper; it was given the 
label ‘Stratum IV B’ (Megiddo I, pp. 11ff.). 
To the west two building phases of V appeared, 
overlaid by building remains of IV A. Albright 
has maintained that the later of the two V phases, 
represented particularly by buildings 10 and 51, 
was actually of the same age as the IV B palace. 
After a careful study of the pottery, I came to agree 
entirely with his conclusions (see AASOR, XXI- 
XXII [1943], p. 29 f., note 10). Now after going 
over the material again and checking the loci of 
V A as newly published from area AA, I am con- 
vinced that ‘Stratum IV B’ in the south is the 
same as ‘ Stratum V A’ in the northern area AA. 
The ceramic arguments could easily be presented, 
but there is no space for them here. 

Albright writes that he is convinced of the truth 
of this argument, and adds: ‘ Quite aside from 
everything else, the plans and levels in 387-389 
make this clear. It is rather obvious that the con- 
structions [‘ V A’ gateway] in J9 and J10 (Fig. 
388) belong to V B (Fig. 387) and that the 
“ Solomonic ” gateway of Fig. 389 belongs in Fig. 
388. There is only one slight overlap: the walls 
toward the NW corner of K9, which just barely 
underlie the walls of the rooms just west of the 
gateway, all destroyed below threshold level. It 
follows evidently that the wall of the Solomonic 
city, with its splendid gateway which resembles the 
description by Ezekiel of the Solomonic gateway 
of the Temple enclosure so closely, was not built at 
the first occupation of City IV B-V A, but soon 
afterwards.’ 

What this means is that in using the Megiddo 
volumes we must be careful to group together IV 
B and V A material as representing one stratum, 
during the course of which the Solomonic gateway 
and wall were built. In the stable areas at the 
west and south no V A or IV B building remains 
were found underneath the stable pavements. It is 
highly probable, therefore, that the initial build- 
ing of the stables took place in V A-IV B. Al- 
bright notes the description of the lime pavement 
of the courtyard of IV B (Megiddo I, p. 17): ‘In 
consistency and hardness this floor and the other 
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lime floors of Stratum IV B and IV were identi- 
cal. . . . Over parts of the area there were two 
distinct floors laid one over the other. . . . Parts 
of the floor of courtyard 1693 were extensively 
reused during Stratum III.’ Further on pp. 33 f. 
we read: ‘Over the top of the filling in the 
(stable) compound was thrown a floor of lime 
plaster similar to, if not identical with, that of 
the IV B floors. In several places the floor was 


Date Megiddo 


+1125-1050 B.c. VI B-A 
+1050-975 B.c. VB (V) 
+975-925 B.c. VA-IVB 
+925-815 B.c. IV 


As far as I can see, this dating makes good arch- 
aeological sense, against which there are no serious 
arguments. It makes Megiddo V A-IV B Davidic 
and Solomonic in age ; the buildings of the Stratum, 
as originally established in the time of David, 
were scarcely ‘ completed and occupied before they 
were taken over and remodeled at the beginning 
of the main (later) building phase,’ initiated by 
Solomon (using the words of the excavators in 
Megiddo I, p. 59 in a slightly different way). 

This review is already too long, but I cannot 


doubled.’ This would appear to substantiate the 
above conclusion that the stables were originally 
built in IV B-V A. The same is probably true of 
the Solomonic palace (Building 338 in OP 13-14; 
ef. Figs. 6 and 49 of Megiddo I, remembering that 
Buildings 10 and 51 of Fig. 6 are not V proper 
but V A-IV B). 

The following approximate equations and dat- 
ings now seem probable: 


Tell Beit Mirsim Beth-shemesh 


Bz III 
Ila 

B, — 

A, IIb 


resist the following remarks: In spite of the tre- 
mendous sums of money spent on the excavation of 
Megiddo, the type site for Palestinian archaeology 
is still the comparatively uninteresting and small 
Judean mound of Tell Beit Mirsim. Yet the total 
amount of money spent on the excavation of Tell 
Beit Mirsim was less than that spent at Megiddo 
on a building, a balloon, and a tennis court. 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CHICAGO 





Meisterwerke der agyptischen Kunst. By HEeEr- 
MANN RANKE. Pp. 30 + 64 Plates + Frontis- 
piece in color, Basel: HOLBEIN- VERLAG, 1948. 


These excellent photographs, accompanied by a 
brief introduction, are intended to provide the 
general reader with an impression of the chief 
periods of Egyptian art as expressed in fine ex- 
amples of sculpture and painting. The illustra- 
tions are in large part chronologically arranged, 
but by emphasizing the masterpieces of the Old 
Kingdom and then using examples of this period 
for comparison with work of a later time it has 
been possible to bring out salient characteristics 
which are not always easy to grasp. This method 
could be usefully extended since it calls attention 
to the considerable variations in Egyptian style 
from period to period which are apt to be missed 
by the casual observer. Similarly helpful is the 
frequent juxtaposition on pages facing each other 
of a view of a whole statue and a detail on a larger 
scale. Many of the pieces have been chosen, it 


would seem, to familiarize the European reader 
with the contents of collections in America. 
Professor Ranke stresses the relatively brief 
space of time in which an understanding of Egyp- 
tian sculpture and painting has been gained. How 
recently evén the specialist has become aware of 
some of its finest manifestations is made clear 
by the dates of discovery listed in the descriptive 
matter accompanying the plates. By stating that 
in 1787 Goethe first became conscious of Egyp- 
tian objects through the mixed Graeco-Egyptian 
monuments which he saw in Rome, the author 
brings sharply to our attention what a wealth 
of material has been made available in the last 
century and a half. Rapidly as some of this 
has been assimilated, there is much still to do. 
This is particularly apparent in the case of the 
sculpture of the archaic period, the paintings of the 
Old Kingdom (represented in this book by rather 
too small a reproduction of the Medum geese), 
the reliefs and paintings of the Middle Kingdom 
and the reliefs of the late period. Certain blanks 
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can still only be filled in by new discoveries, but 
much material remains buried in publications of 
a highly technical nature or is as yet not well 
recorded or lies unpublished. Consequently, in- 
evitable difficulties arise in the search for thorough- 
ly representative illustrations for a book of this 
sort. One feels the lack especially in the rich body 
of material from the Middle Kingdom which is 
represented here only by sculpture in the round. 
Absent here also are examples of the splendid 
portrait sculpture of the Saite Period which rivals 
that of the Middle Kingdom. Nor is the variety 
and richness of New Kingdom painting adequately 
represented. 

A book of fine reproductions of Egyptian master- 
pieces is naturally valued by the Egyptologist as 
well as by the general reader. The specialist will 
be pleased to find here a large picture of one of 
the strange stone statues of the God Min from 
Coptos on Pl. 1, and will be glad to have the de- 
tailed reproductions of Old Kingdom statues. New 
to most readers will be the unusual alabaster seated 
figure of the Sixth Dynasty King Pepy I in the 
Brooklyn Museum (Pl. 19). Plate 21 is an un- 
usually fine photograph of the great figure of King 
Sahura (usually accepted as the second rather than 
the first king of Dynasty V as stated here) in the 


hunting scene from his pyramid temple at Abusir. 
It gives a remarkably just impression of the tech- 
nique of the stone cutting and the detailed model- 
ling of torso and knees. The beauty of Old King- 
dom carving again appears to full advantage in 
Pls, 25-26 which show the marsh scene from the 
Sixth Dynasty tomb of Mereruka. 

The sharp clarity so essential in photographs of 
Egyptian reliefs and so difficult to achieve in re- 
production brings out excellently the delicate line 
and intricate patterns of light and shade in the 
18th Dynasty heads of King Amenophis III and 
Queen Teje on Pls. 48 and 49. This is lost, partly, 
through reduction of size, in the Abydos reliefs of 
Sethos I on Pls. 56 and 57 and in some of the 
plates of Old Kingdom reliefs and the early sculp- 
tured slate palettes. 

The book in general is beautifully designed and 
nicely arranged for easy reference back and forth 
between plates and text. The painting on linen 
from a coffin cloth in the Metropolitan Museum has 
been attractively reproduced in color in the frontis- 
piece and again provides an inviting spot of color 
on the dust cover. 

Wma. STEVENSON SMITH 


MvseEvuM or Fine Arts, Boston 





The essentials of Buddhist philosophy. By Jun- 
Jiro TakAkKusu. Edited by W. T. CHAN and 
CHARLES A, Moore. Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii, 1947. Pp. 223. 


The material in this small volume was prepared 
for a series of lectures at the University of Hawaii 
in 1938-39 where the author was a visiting pro- 
fessor, and it was also one of the texts used by 
the scholars who gathered at that university in 
1939 for an East-West Philosopher’s Conference. 

The author, Dr. Junjiro Takakusu, before his 
death in 1945, had been a professor for many years 
at Tokyo Imperial University and was recognized 
as one of the leading authorities in the field of 
Buddhist philosophy. This volume bears testi- 
mony to his mastery of this vast subject. 

As stated in his introductory chapter, the author 
seeks to exhibit the entire Buddhist philosophy in 
all its different schools largely by giving a résumé 
of Buddhism in Japan. Actually he does more 
than give a ‘ résumé of Buddhism in Japan’ though 


it is true that he devotes eleven of the fifteen 
chapters to such a résumé. It may seem strange 
that a volume which professes to deal with the 
whole range of Buddhist philosophy should give 
so much space to Buddhism in Japan. But the 
author’s justification is that practically all phases 
of Buddhist philosophy, no matter when or where 
they had their inception, have been well known and 
often further developed in Japan during Bud- 
dhism’s fourteen centuries of history in his native 
land. Moreover it is in Japan, far more than in 
any other country, that the extensive source ma- 
terials for the study of Buddhist thought have been 
best preserved. And it should be added that few 
have contributed more to the preservation and 
interpretation of this vast store of Buddhist lore 
than the author himself. This he has done through 
his numerous scholarly publications and especially 
through his share in completing the great Taisho 
edition of the Buddhist Tripitaka in Chinese which 
consists of 100 volumes of 1000 pages each. 

In presenting his material, the author does not 
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attempt any historic sequence. He does what in a 
way is easier and certainly more convenient for 
the reader, namely follows what he calls an ‘ ideo- 
logical sequence.’ This method enables him to give 
in a systematic form, and in rather small compass, 
what in its actual historical development repre- 
sented very complex and at times conflicting and 
even contradictory currents of thought, which re- 
sulted in numerous sects and schools of thought, 
but which nevertheless claimed to be loyal to the 
Master’s teachings. Perhaps the chief defect of 
such a presentation is that it tends to an over- 
emphasis on mere abstract philosophic thought, 
and fails to give the reader anything like an ade- 
quate picture of what Buddhism was as a living 
religion as it spread from one people to another 
through the centuries. 

A book like the one before us is the despair of 
the reviewer. One might as well try to review a 
dictionary or an encyclopedia, for that is what it 
virtually is even though it comprises only some 200 
pages. One can only comment on a few major sub- 
jects mentioned which have an abiding interest to 
the student of religion. Possibly the reader should 
be reminded that in Buddhist philosophy much 
greater emphasis is placed on the relativity of all 
truth as known by the finite mind than is the case 
in Western philosophies. This has its corollary in 
the readiness to make room for not only widely 
differing views on even fundamentals of religion 
but also for what to the Western mind would 
appear as flat contradictions. 

The author discusses this marked characteristic 
of Buddhist philosophy in Chapter III where he 
speaks of the six fundamental principles of Bud- 
dhist philosophy. But it is even better illustrated 
by the actual contents of the book itself with its 
wide range of views on the great essentials, which 
often are pushed to such an extreme that they seem 
to cancel each other out, until one remembers that 
the good Buddhist can accept them all as so many 
partial expressions of an absolute truth which de- 
fies comprehension by any and all finite minds and 
is known only to the perfectly Enlightened One. 

In the introductory chapter the author gives his 
own classification of the various Buddhist schools 
of philosophy under the four categories of Realism, 
Nihilism, Idealism and Negativism, which in a 
summary way stand respectively for the ‘ doctrine 
of ens (being), doctrine of non-ens (non-being), 
doctrine of both ens and non-ens, doctrine of 


neither ens nor non ens.’ What all this means, in 
interpreting the nature of human life and man’s 
problems as a finite being, is then discussed in 
Chapters IV-XIII, where he takes up in order the 
teachings of the various schools of Buddhist phi- 
losophy. One need not be surprised to find a great 
variety of answers on even the fundamentals of 
fundamentals. 

Thus on such a great question as to what Bud- 
dhism has to say about the God-idea, the nature of 
man and his ultimate destiny, or the way and 
nature of salvation, one can find a great many dif- 
ferent answers. In good Buddhist style the reader 
is told that Buddhism makes no room for the God- 
idea, and that it is absurd to say that Buddhists 
finally deified the Buddha. That, of course, is true 
in a way. The Buddha had little or nothing to say 
about God in the ordinary theistic sense. But it 
is equally true that what Buddhism does say about 
the Ultimate Reality and what the author himself 
says in Chapter III about ‘the principle of true 
Reality? (Thusness) comes at times very near to 
what a Western philosopher might say about God 
as the Absolute. The very closing paragraph of this 
chapter, where the author speaks of the Buddha 
after having entered Nirvana, sounds strangely like 
a belief in him as a supreme personal being who 
lives in absolute freedom in his ‘ Nirvana of No 
Abode’ from which he may come into the world of 
suffering humanity to save others. Even in Chap- 
ter II, where the author gives us the Indian back- 
ground and a summary statement of the Buddha’s 
original teachings, we are told that the very object 
of the Buddha was ‘to create a noble personage ’ 
thus preparing man for the Nirvana state in which 
he is no longer subject to the limitations of space 
and time, and which is an existence of ‘ perfect 
freedom.’ All this sounds like the work of a divine 
being, whether you call this being God or Buddha. 
And then when it comes to presenting the sections 
on Mahayana Buddhism, particularly the teach- 
ings about the Eternal Buddha Amitabha as wor- 
shipped by the millions in Japan, it begins to look 
as if Buddhism after all has a good deal to say 
about an Eternal Supreme Being not differing 
greatly from the conception of God in theistic 
religions. 

The same wide range holds with what is said 
about the nature of the human self. To be sure 
there is the doctrine of the non-ego in Buddhism. 
Buddhism holds that there is no self in the sense 
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of a fixed and unchanging being. All is imper- 
manent and the human self is said to be in a 
constant flux, never quite the same from moment 
to moment. But on the other hand, this changing 
self is said to be ‘ self-creating.’ While it is con- 
stantly changing there is nevertheless a certain 
continuity, so that it is more like the change that 
takes place in growth (or degeneration). As the 
author himself puts it: ‘ Your self does not exist 
apart from the changing manifestation, but the 
cycles of the changing manifestation as a whole 
constitute your self. Therefore there is no possi- 
bility of the disappearance of your identity.’ And 
that this self which under present conditions is 
subject to constant change may reach a state in 
which it is no longer subject to change is affirmed 
by the author when he says, ‘ To assert that such a 
state, unlimited in time and space, is attainable by 
man is the message of Buddhism.’ So, after all, 
while Buddhism constantly speaks of its ‘ doctrine 
of impermanence and non-ego,’ it nevertheless holds 
that it is possible for man to achieve a higher self 
that is beyond all change; or as the author puts it, 
‘The purpose of Buddhism is to perfect a man’s 
character, or to let him attain Buddhahood on the 
basis of perfect wisdom and right cultivation, i.e. 
the highest personality.’ 

And on those important questions as to whether 
the individual must save himself by the hard work 
of ‘self-creation,’ which is so frequently stressed, 
or whether he can also depend upon divine help, 
Buddhism as a whole says yes to both. There is no 
question that in early Buddhism and in Hinayana 
Buddhism in general, as well as in many Mahayana 
sects, the emphasis is on what the individual does 


for himself. To be sure he may be helped by the 
example and teachings of others, especially by the 
historic Buddha, but in the last analysis he must 
save himself by the hard road of ‘ self-creation.’ 
That is one answer. But there is also the other 
answer, especially in the teachings of Amitabha 
Buddhism, so that the author in discussing this 
type states that ‘ complete reliance on such a Bud- 
dha’s power will be the reasonable outcome of this 
teaching.’ In fact, whatever the philosophers in 
both Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism may say 
about the necessity of treading the hard way of 
‘ self-creation,’ the average Buddhist believers, par- 
ticularly the adherents of the Amitabha sects, put 
their trust in the mercy of the ‘ All-compassionate 
Buddha’; as would have been made more em- 
phatic if the author had given more space to the 
religion of the Buddhist masses, rather than simply 
to Buddhist philosophy. 

This must suffice to give a glimpse into the varied 
content of this volume on ‘ the essentials of Bud- 
dhist philosophy.’ The author does indeed give the 
reader much of the whole range of Buddhist 
thought with its many variations and some of its 
apparent, not to say real, contradictions. It prob- 
ably is all good Buddhism, though one wonders 
what the Buddha would have to say about many 
of these teachings which are propagated in his 
name. Any way the reader will find variety enough 
to keep him interested and perhaps puzzled as to 
what Buddhism really has to say on the great 
essentials of philosophy and religion. 


A. K. REISCHAUER 
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Lewis Hodous, Sinologist and professor emeritus at 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation, died on August 9th, 
1949, in his 77th year, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Harry Erickson, in Mt. Hermon, Massachusetts. 

Professor Hodous was born in Bohemia, on December 
3lst, 1872. He came to the United States in 1882, and 
lived in the Bohemian colony in Cleveland, Ohio. He 
attended the public schools there, and later received the 
degree of A.B. from Western Reserve College (1897), 
and the degree of B.D. from the Hartford Theological 
Seminary (1900). In 1901 he married Anna Jelinek. He 
studied at the University of Halle in 1900, and at the 
University of Leyden in 1909. In 1919, he received the 
degree of D. D. from Western Reserve. 

He was ordained to the ministry of the Congregational 
Church in 1901, and went as a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board to Foochow, China, finally returning from 
China in 1917. While there, he was President of the 
Foochow Theological Seminary (1902-12), and President 
of the Foochow Union Theological School, which he as- 
sisted in organizing (1911-17). 

In 1917, he became the head of the Chinese Depart- 
ment of the Kennedy School of Missions, where he 
remained until he became professor emeritus in 1945. 
He lectured at the Union Theological Seminary in 1922, 
and at Columbia University from 1923 to 1928. During 
the First and Second World Wars he was a translator 
for the Government of the United States. 

He was a member of many learned societies, a trustee 
of Fukien Christian University, a life-member of the 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

Professor Hodous contributed to works of reference, 
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and to periodicals, both scholarly and popular. He was 
the author of: 


Buddhism and Buddhists in China. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1924. 

Folkways in China. London, Probsthain, 1929. 

Careers for Students of the Chinese Language and 
Civilization. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1933. 

A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms (in colla- 
boration with W. E. Soothill). London, Kegan 
Paul, 1937. 


He also contributed the chapter on Folk Religion to 
China, edited by Harley F. MacNair (Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1946). In addition to this, he 
translated a number of works from German and English 
into Chinese. 

Professor Hodous was one of the last scholars of a 
former generation, and there will be no one to replace 
him. The Sinologists of his day lacked many of the 
advantages which those of the present possess, but it is 
more than doubtful whether any living Sinologist will 
accomplish as much as a number of the older men did. 
No man working today in this field would even attempt 
some of the tasks which Professor Hodous carried 
through to completion. He was exceptionally well- 
educated, with catholic interests and a wide culture. 
He devoted his life, first, to taking to the Chinese what 
he felt to be the best features of western civilization, and 
second, to interpreting Chinese culture to westerners. 
In both fields he made distinguished contributions. 
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The American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Social Science Research Council have established a Joint 
Committee on Southern Asia for the purpose of ap- 
praising American studies relating to India, Pakistan, 
and Southeast Asia and making plans for their further 
development. 

The new Joint Committee is a successor to the former 
Committee on Indic and Iranian Studies of the ACLS. 
At first primarily humanistic in its orientation, the 
Indic and Iranian Committee later broadened its scope 
and membership in response to increased wartime and 
postwar interest in social science studies relating to 
India and its neighboring countries. As emphasis on 
social science projects continued to develop, the Com- 
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mittee recommended that it be replaced by a new group 
representing the SSRC as well as the ACLS. 

Members of the Joint Committee for 1949-50 are W. 
Norman Brown, University of Pennsylvania, chairman; 
Kingsley Davis, Columbia University; Franklin Edger- 
ton, Yale; John F. Embree, Yale; Holden Furber, Penn- 
sylvania; David G. Mandelbaum, University of Cali- 
fornia, with Murray B. Emeneau as alternate; Horace I. 
Poleman, Library of Congress; and Lauriston Sharp, 
Cornell University, with Morris E, Opler as alternate. 
Scholars or other persons desiring to bring any matter 
to the attention of the Joint Committee may address 
communications to Alice Thorner, Executive Secretary, 
Box 17, Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


















